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The Architects Registration Act, 1931, provided that 
at least one-half of the total fees receivable in each 
calendar year should be devoted to architectural 
education: but the Act did not provide the funds re- 
quired for offices, registries, files, legal assistance and 
general outlays necessary for establishing the Register. 
Moreover, during the first year, 
receivable. 


1932, no fees were 


Phe Council were accordingly obliged to borrow and 
in Amending Bill is at present before Parliament to 
authorise them to use, for the purposes of repayment, the 
ialf of the fees referred to above accruing up to the 
| January 1935. As soon as the educational schemes 
contemplated under the Act have matured the half of 
the fees above referred to being available will be devoted 
toeducation, as laid down in the present Act. 


Phe death of Mr. Cass Gilbert removes the senior of 
the R.I.B.A.’s Honorary Corresponding Members and 
me whose association with English architects dates from 
as far back as 1880 when, as a young man, he first came 
to England and met the leading architects of the day, 
Street, and Waterhouse and Pearson and Burges. He 
vas elected an Honorary Corresponding Member of the 
Institute in 1g06, and many members will remember his 
‘isit to London in 1920, when he was the guest of the 


R.I.B.A. Council. 


In range and versatility Mr. Cass Gilbert was one of 
the most productive architects of his generation. Famous 
chiefly as the designer of the Woolworth building in New 
York, his extraordinary success can best be judged from 
the long list of his buildings in America, where before 
the War he had the largest practice in the United States, 
being successful not only as a designer but as an ad- 
ministrator. He was the founder of the Architectural 
League of New York, and President of the National 
\cademy of Design and of the American Institute of 
Architects. His influence on contemporary architecture 


is important because though he used modern methods 
and modern materials with understanding he never lost 
his sense of classical forms or his feeling for tradition. 


We hope to publish a more detailed notice of his career 
in a future JOURNAL. On p. 770 of this issue we print 
the tributes paid to him by the President and Professor 


Beresford Pite. 


‘Two interesting decisions have been taken this week 
concerning the planning of London. In the House of 
Commons on Wednesday night the motion by Sir Wil- 
liam Davison recommending the refusal of a grant to the 
L.C.C. for the building of a new Waterloo Bridge was 
passed by 35 votes. ‘This will mean that if the L.C.C. 
persists in its intention to build a new and wider Waterloo 
Bridge it will have to be financed entirely from L.C.C, 
rates. More than one speaker in the debate took the 
opportunity to press for a reconsideration of the Charing 
Cross Bridge scheme, which is, as most town planners and 
architects will agree, the focal point of all London plan- 
ning. ‘The other decision was taken by a Parliamentary 
Committee which has just refused permission to the 
London Passenger ‘Transport Board to use Bedford 
Square as a turning point for trolley buses. ‘This, had it 
been allowed, would have been a pertect example of 
the retrograde and piecemeal treatment of traffic prob- 
lems which does so much to set back the possibility of a 
properly zoned London plan. 


The following donations to the New Building Fund 
have been received since the publication of the list in 
the last number of the JOURNAL: 

fos. 

Brought forward .. - ' 10,006 QQ 5 

Mr. J. Stanley Beard | F.] si si 10 10 O 
The Cambridge Chapter of the Essex, 

Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society 

of Architects. (First annual donation 

of five, each equal to 10 per cent. of the 

R.1.B.A. contribution to the Chapter » B10 
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d (he photograph of William Burges at t of th 
Miss E. M. Charles [.4.] ( page is published for two good reasons. Fi: cause j 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch {Past Pre is a recent gift of unusual interest to the R A. fror 
Messrs. Heazell & Sons ‘. Br Mr. Beresford Pite, being the only portrait: zes th 
Heazell |/.] and Edward H. H we have been able to discover after a lo int, an 
[L.] ea secondly in order that it may be used as a ps vhicht 
Lord Howard de Walden and $ hang a request to senior members of the Ins to look 
[Hon. F.| through their collections and to give the R.I.] Libra 
ee hn Te 1y photographs of nineteenth century ar ts whic 
ies. ‘Kinet (3%, Sones ne they may have. Pe CE A to 1¢ disap. 
Pos gee BE pearing without leaving any published rx 1 of h 
Joseph [A.]. and F. M ippearance is rare now that every architect journ 
| l.| ; , p thlishes photographs, but in the past tha s nots 
he Liverpool Architectur rinkin ind, except for the few architects who by wealth or dis. 
First annual donation | ae inction Managed to get into the “portrait s”’ class 
equal EO 2) PSs ent. O1 R.1.B.A vod records are few and far between. Who. tor instance 
contribution to the Soci ( tell us where are pictures, either photographs | 
Mr. Frank Pick | Hon. 1. di ings or more pretentious ‘portraits,’ of Carpenter 
Mr. G. P. Powis |/ rchitect of Lancing, Mocatta, the archite tf all tl 
Messrs. Searle & Seat Not ( rly nineteenth century stations on the Bi ton Ii 
Searle [1 L... Kew He Moffatt, first assistant and later partner of G rt Scot 
A. F. Allen [/ Buckler. Salvin, ‘Veulon, the Hardwicks and ! 
Messrs. A. Saxon Snell |/ I others who are probably not known even by name to 
Phillips / ) nayority ol members to-day, but who in their davs wer 
Mr. H. G Spr k l l l ne way or another the great menofthe prof ion? WW 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann ! // | cnow Where portraits of some of those in the t may 
Messrs. Leonard Stokes and Dh found, though we have none in the library. In course 
Georee Drvsdale | F.] time portraits mav be all that remain as the memorials 
Mr. G. Ronald G. Topham | -1 architects Whose good buildings have suffered trom 
Mr. John FE. Yerbury [F.] depredations of critical succeeding generations. Know- 
In addition, th late Mh) ( (; ledge of the man Js often one of the best wavs of known 
Hon. Corr. Member pron ( his buildings, so that portraits satisfy more than id 
ation ol 500 dollar curl sitv, and are documents of real value in the prope 
nderstanding ot the faiths and work; o! past ages 
Total amount received 01 
In April last the Indian Institute o \ Ss pub- 
lished the first number ol its nes i de ul Ma 
wish them every success 11 ntur been so 1 
well begun. For the time b ippeat 
quarterly, but monthly publ 1 oon sve 
sufficient support has been re¢ : ner Inc 
[he contents of the new Indian jour nough to earl 
justily the launching of vet to the the 
uncertain architectural sea. ‘The erly rate 
found right balance between seve nical and T 
professional matters and things interest the 
modern building comes in with photographs and a 
descriptions of a large private hous« tene aE nt dur 
building; town planning in a very su stive article on thre 
town planning in Bombay, technique n article on cres 
water supply, and professional affairs in1 son Bombay we 
building regulations and in reprints of the R.I.B.A. seco 
code of conduct and the Indian Institutes note for the ; thir 
instruction of competition assessors. The centre part of , celv 
the journal is filled as a tr vwic and, indeed, cynical anc 
comment on the transitoriness of architecture by pictures f ce 
of the Bihar earthquake. Witttam Burces, R.A. I 
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Architect and Building News 


Built by W. G. Newton 


THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL PLAN AND THE 
NEW MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


BY W. G. NEWTON, M.A., F.RLB.A. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE Roya INstiTUTE OF BriTIsH ARCHITECTS ON Monpay, 28 May 1934, 


THE PRESIDENT 


Str Gites GILBERT Scott, R.A.) IN THE CHAIR 


The President, in opening the proceedings, referred to the death of Mr. Cass Gilbert, the Senior American Hon. 


Corresponding Member, and called upon Mr, Beresford Pite [F.| to say a few words. 
and Mr. Beresford Pite’s eulogium are printed in full in the Obituary column on p. 770. 


The President's remarks 
The President then presented 


Myr. G. A. Crockett with the medal won in joint competition on the subject of the Eustache-Rougevin prize between 


students of English and French Schools of Architecture. 


The medal was given by Mr. A. F. Davis, A.R.A. [F.]. 


Mr. H. M. Fletcher said a few words about the competition, his speech being reported on p. 746. 


Main Lines oF DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1870. 

The English public school is a Victorian institution. 
Even those of the proudest antiquity were remodelled 
in character and largely rebuilt during that virile and 
earnest period. and I strongly suspect that most of 
the ancient customs and taboos which tradition vene- 
rates to-day are of nineteenth century origin. 

To-night, however, we are more concerned with 
the outward expression of their character and habits 
as shown in their buildings. And a study of these 
during the last 60 or 70 years would reveal, I think, 
three main lines of development: one, the ever-in- 
creasing importance of the apparatus of teaching; 
secondly, the growth of domestic amenity, and 
thirdly, the gradual breaking down of a precon- 
ceived pattern, whether of plan or external appear- 
ance, before the demands, continually more insistent, 
ol convenience, light and air and sunshine. 

It would plainly be a task beyond the scope of a 


‘short paper to pursue this inquiry among all the 
public schools of England, with all their variety of 
origin, history and position. In order to keep my task 
within bounds, I propose to confine myself mainly 
to the great urban schools, which came architectu- 
rally into prominence during the last half of Queen 
Victoria’s reign; these are Dulwich, Charterhouse, 
St. Paul’s and Christ’s Hospital; and finally the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, which made a move both at 
the beginning and at the end of my period. 


DuLwIcH 

If we look, then, at Barry’s plan for Dulwich, 
dated 1868, we see a scheme of three blocks of build- 
ings, linked together by an open colonnade. The 
central block contains Hall and Lecture Theatre and 
administration; the two side blocks, boarding houses 
and class-rooms. It is quite a personal approach to 
the planning problems and owes little or nothing 
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to the monastic archetype, and so far it is remark- 
able at this early date. It is indeed definitely 
institutional in character. But the way in which the 
boys’ quarters and the class-rooms are evidently 
secondary to the masters’ reception rooms and 
domestic arrangements is of interest. Indeed it will 
be found to be true in general terms, that the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century was marked by a 
notable increase in the domestic side of public school 
planning—an increase which indicated the growing 
abandonment of celibacy by the teaching profession 

and that this development both in the matter of 
room and of aspect is gradually extended to the boys’ 
quarters also. 


CHARTERHOUSE 

When in 1872 Charterhouse, one of the first of the 
London schools to be conscious that its quarters were 
cramped, moved out on to its plateau above Godal- 
ming, we can see in Hardwick’s plan the current ideal 
of scholastic authorities. Within the last sixty years 
it was still a common practice to teach a number of 
classes in one big room, the name of which, the Big 


by 


1868 


Mr. Charles Barry in 


School or School, still remains as evidence. We 
remember how, in the Christ’s Hospital of Charles 
Lamb’s youth, *‘an imaginary line only divided the 
Upper and Lower Grammar School.” And as late 
as the date of the Franco-German War most of the 
forms of the Merchant Taylors’ School in Suffolk 
Lane were taken all together in the one large school- 
room. Here is still the big school-room, but now it 
has a modest offspring of class-rooms around it. 
Air and sunshine influence to a considerable extent 
the planning and lay-out of the boarding houses 
at any rate of the first three to be built); but 
there are still some sunless areas, and the latent 
dispute between the claims of the boys and house- 
master remains; while aspect has not determined 
the class-room plan at all. In so far as_precon- 
ceived scholastic pattern is concerned, Hardwick, 
who was an architect who would think for himsell. 
has opened out the quadrangle into a three-sided 
court; but the uneasy symmetry of his otiose towers 
and the general character of window and root be- 
trays a lingering homage to the ideas which he es- 
pected his clients to have of the proper appearanc 
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of a scholastic building. Perhaps his hands were a 
little tied. “The chapel is now fast approaching com- 
pletion’’ (a contemporary record* runs), ‘‘and in no 
part will the careful painstaking of the headmaster 
be more conspicuous. Stained glass by Messrs. Clay- 
ton and Bell will fill the windows.” 


St. Pau’s 

The 1870's saw the beginning of State-controlled 
public education, and the notable development of 
building for the School Board during these years was 
not without its effect on the public school plan. When 
St. Paul’s School moved from the shadow of Wren’s 
dome to the pastures of Hammersmith in 1882, we 
see that the apparatus of teaching has made a lusty 
growth from the big schoolroom with its nestling 
voung of ten years before. 

Alfred Waterhouse’s plan for the new buildings, 
with its carefully lighted classrooms, its laboratories, 


* The Builder, 14 December 1872. 


Barry's Plan, 1868 

and art room and lecture theatre, shows a very 
marked advance in its emphasis on the importance 
of teaching. Scholastic opinion has plainly been 
moving in these last ten years. The basic defect of the 
plan, from to-day’s standpoint, is that, as readers of 
Sinister Street will remember, almost every classroom 
faces north and is sunless. This is quite possibly de- 
liberate. The advantages of a steady unchanging 
light for workrooms are obvious; while the curative 
properties of sunlight have perhaps not been generally 
acknowledged for more than a generation. There 
must, however, be some suspicion that Waterhouse 
was thinking of his facade to the main road. Whether 
in fact this would have been less successful had the 
classroom windows looked the other way, is debatable. 
Waterhouse is at all times very much himself in all 
his work, and there is little trace here of an imposed 
style of scholastic building. It is unfortunate that his 
practical knowledge of the lasting qualities of build- 
ing materials was so very much in advance of his 
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io colour and form. His brick and terra- 


sensitlV 
cotta sec ated to endure. 
Curist’s !{OSPITAL 

Early the nineties Christ’s Hospital had deter- 
mined to follow the example of a country life thus 
set, and »»andon for the spaciousness of Horsham the 
streets and squares, the print-shops and the lions of 
London ‘no longer now at the Tower), where the 
ghost of Elia still strayed. The competition for the 
new buildings was won by Aston Webb and Ingress 
Bell. The report attached to their drawings shows a 
further advance in the theory of school planning. 


“The quadrangular medieval plan.” they write, 
“for security and control, for convenience of daily 
work and economy of administration, does not admit 
of improvement. But it is insanitary.’’ As an expres- 
sion of opinion this is perhaps a little sweeping. Its 
interest lies in its recognition of the importance of 
light and air. 

In working out the scheme, it was obvious to the 
architects that this new principle, important as it 
was, Must not override all other considerations. 
Economy of administration, and of services, sug- 
gested that the main working parts of the new 
buildings, the Hall and Classrooms, the Dining 
Hall, Library and Chapel—should be grouped in 
a quadrangular form, though not so closely joined 
to one another that light and air are impeded. But 
the living quarters, the boarding houses for 700 boys, 
the masters’ houses, and the sick quarters, are set out 
ina widely spaced array, taking full advantage of all 
sunshine and every wind that blows. 

The school plan has evidently moved a long way 
from the ideas of William of Wykeham. For the 
earlier builders of schools the quadrangular plan was 
right from every point of view. It gave control and 
security, both against breaking out and against 
breaking in: it encouraged that sense of the school as 
a family, and a religious community, which was 
lurther given expression by the dominance of chapel 
or minster over the low-roofed mass of other buildings; 
and finally, it was, in their eyes, healthier to keep out 
the blasts of winter than to let in the summer sun. 

A SUMMARY OF VICTORIAN VIEWS 

The Christ’s Hospital scheme, then, is from the 
point of view of this paper, chiefly remarkable for its 
acknowledgement of the importance of health 
‘tandards, as then accepted. And coming as it does 
atthe end o the century, it may, perhaps, be taken 
a a final summary of Victorian scholastic theory. 
The monastery conception has given place to the 
hospital conception. And with the medieval plan 
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has been discarded the medieval language in which 
Butterfield at Rugby, Burgess at Harrow, I’Anson at 
the Merchant Taylors’ had delighted, or felt com- 
pelled, to express themselves. And here we may 
doubt whether the pedestrian “‘Jacobethan” of their 
successors, though less tortuous and unpractical, was 
a more suitable architectural garment for their ideas. 
The ideas are fresh, but the architectural garment 
is not. I feel that at Horsham, the invention has 
tired itself out in the labour of planning, and 
nothing is left to devote to the rest of the conception. 

And here I would not be misunderstood. I do 
not complain that the architects have not invented 
fresh shapes for wall and roof, door and window— 
only that their ways of using these shapes seems to me 
not fresh, personal, zestful, as is their disposition of the 
plan. Originality in architecture, about which so 
much is talked today, does not mean inventing a 
language. Shakespeare is no less original than Joyce. 
Originality in architecture surely means thinking 
your own thoughts. You may think in forms that 
others have used, and yet be yourself, unique. But 
at Christ’s Hospital, the plan-form seems to me 
personal, while the building-forms are from a 
catalogue. 

Christ’s Hospital was built a generation or more 
ago. Is it a plan conception which we should wish to 
adopt without alteration today? I think two criti- 
cisms are obvious: the aspect of the classrooms, which, 
in contrast with Waterhouse’s northern outlook, face 
all the other three points of the compass; and the 
fact that so widely spread an arrangement puts 
great difficulties in the way of any centralized 
heating scheme, and makes sheltered access to all 
parts out of the question. It is instructive to com- 
pare on this point Mr. Denman’s compact plan for 
the Masonic Girls’ School at Rickmansworth, now 
nearing completion; though it was a simpler problem 
in that the numbers involved were far less. Here 
there is covered approach to every part, and an 
opportunity for a scheme of centralized services. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
For a generation after the completion of Christ’s 
Hospital, there is no big planning movement to 
record in this country, though large sums were spent 
on scholastic building in the United States. Here, 
however, the plan type is foreign to our usage, owing 
to the almost universal preference in America for 
artificial ventilation, with the consequent grouping 
of classrooms on each side of a dividing corridor. In 
this country, there was a growing assent to the view, 
of which Mr. Widdows in Derbyshire has been 
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Curist’s Hosprrat. Designed by Aston Webb and Ingress Bell. 1894 
Above. General Plan showing the lay-out of the buildings 
Below. On the left : Plan of one of the houses 


On the right : The Big School block 
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conspicuously the champion, that natural cross- 
ventilation is the ideal to aim at. 
been rich in secondary school building, and these 
ideas and ceiling and floor heating, for 
example, and the bungalow and verandah type of 
school With the 
be reverting 
of Socrates 
hardly to 


The period has 


others 


-have had scope for development 
prevalence of open-air ideas, we seem to 
to the Platonic Academy. But the figure 
scratching diagrams in the 

assort with today’s apparatus of | 
epidiascope and cinematograph. Perhaps 


sand seems 
‘board and 


1 
these too 


will be found otiose—and teachers as well—when 
classes shall sit out in the sunshine and absorb 
through the ether instruction from a central head- 
quarters. But fortunately for the architect—and the 


teacher—such developments are not yet 
MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Within the last few years, two great urban publi 
schools have moved to the country, the Manchester 
Grammar School and the Merchant Both 
are day schools, so that the widespread boarding- 
houses of Christ’s Hospital are not relevant. So we 
find in both plans the buildings grouped round open 
courts, Just as in the central portion of Aston Webb’s 
scheme. 

The Manchester Grammar School, by Percy 
Worthington and Francis Jones, adopts the system 
of a main and a subsidiary court, with classrooms, 
Hall, and Library round the one, and Dining Hall, 
gymnasium, swimming-bath and changing-rooms 
round the other. This arrangement of a main court, 
or court of honour, and a secondary or service court, 
may be considered as looking back to the type plan 
of Great Renaissance houses, such as Blenheim o1 
Castle Howard, and is a notable feature in the plan of 
Wellington College, built eighty vears ago. It has 
many advantages. It allows the logical grouping of 
related parts, and encourages a change in the scale 
of their external treatment between the more and the 
less important. And in a widely dispersed scheme, it 
prevents the problems of access and control from 
getting out of hand. 

In the Manchester Grammar School, a special 
problem was the oblique boy’s approach from the 
north-east—a problem which has been very happily 
solved. And anyone who has seen the buildings, will 
agree that the architects here have certainly not 
been insensitive to the need for dignity and distinc- 
tion of external expression in a modern public 
school. 


Tay lors’. 


THE MERCHANT TAYLOR'S SCHOOI 
When, 


therefore in 1929, I was honoured, in 
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association with Sir Giles Gilbert S wit! 
instructions to design their new buildi by the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, there was lack of 
prec edents. 

The site was some 250 acres of land sli )} sharph 
at first from the Sandy Lodge golf course, « 1d thene, 
running at a very easy gradient down to water- 
meadows of the River Colne. The slope is thus from 
south to north. The land was farm land, and a farm 


track ran through it east and west, following a line 
of trees, mostly elm and red chestnut. The site had 
been chosen partly owing to its nearness to th 
railway. But a study of the contours soon made jt 
clear that the only possible site for a Sroup oi 
buildings such as was contemplated was well 
towards the other end of the site, a thousand vard 
away from the station. This is not without it 
compensations. If many boys come by train, many 
also come by bicycle; and the buildings are well 
away from the noise of the railway. 


CLaAssrooM AspeEcT Basic IN PLAN 

[ have already suggested that the two most 
notable developments in the theory of scholasti 
planning during the last sixty years, are the growth 
of the apparatus of teaching and the increasing 
emphasis on the importance of light and air and 
sunshine. The influence of both will be apparent in 
the plans of the Merchant Taylors’ new school, 
Apart from libraries, museums, and __ subsidian 
rooms, there was a length of about a thousand feet 
run of classrooms and laboratories to deal with. I! 
it be granted that there is one aspect which is mos 
suitable for the classrooms, and that we should not 
go higher than two floors, the solution must produc 
a long low wing or wings, with all the working 
windows looking one way. Two wings was found 
the most convenient arrangement. We thus get the 
main teaching portion housed in two long low 
buildings with their main windows facing a little eas 
of south; and forming two sides of a great opel 
court, floored for the most part with grass, the main 
axis running east and west. Each long wing 4s, 4 
it were, bestridden by a bulkier block nearly half-wa\ 
down its length (housing an examination hall and: 
library and reading room in the one case, and in th 
other the staff common-room, museums, and must: 
rooms), and finishes at the west with return wing 
in a hammer-head form, containing geography: 
rooms, a lecture theatre, and laboratories. And thi 
whole west end is linked together by a low clock 
tower surmounting three archways through whic 
is a westward glimpse of the playing-fields. 
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MERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
It will be evident that a plan such as this, with its 
mg working wings built parallel to the spinal road 

which runs through the estate means foregoing the 
lignity of a direct drive up to the main entrance. 

But the classroom aspect was of primary importance. 
The approach-drive is therefore at right-angles to 

the main spinal road, the junction centred on the 
ommon fore-court of a pair of boarding-houses 
only one of which has so far been built). The east- 

ward-facing portion of the plan, fronting this drive, 
has been developed in the following way. 

AssEMBLY HALL 
The question of the big Assembly Hall was crucial. 

It must be in easy relation with entrance and with 
class-rooms, as here the whole school assembles at 
the beginning of the day’s work. For ceremonial 
occasions, it must be open to road approach. And, 
i it can, while meeting all these requirements, 
dominate the whole composition from every view- 
point, this will be a fitting external expression of its 
use and function. It has accordingly been placed on 
the first floor. Towards it the classroom corridors 
converge. Under it are coat-rooms and lavatories 
lor 450 boys, with entrance halls at each end, open 
both to the daily stream of boys on foot, and the 
periodical approach of visitors by car. 
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The dominant mass of the Hall, accordingly, 
which is linked to the porter’s lodge by a half-circle 
of paved path and lawn, is at either end open to 
forecourts, Where cars can set down and turn. These 
forecourts have other uses also. That on the south 
gives approach to the headmaster’s house, and also 
to a door in the linking wing, for entry to the 
reception room and the doctor’s consulting rooms. 
The north forecourt is bounded on the north by the 
dining hall, which has doors opening on to it, and in 
the linking wing are clerical administrative rooms, 
and above them living quarters for bachelor masters. 

Beyond the dining hall, to the north again, are the 
kitchens and maids’ quarters, and beyond these, on 
the most northerly and lowest portion of the site, is 
the furnace house, providing heating and hot-water 
to every part, except the boarding-house, which is 
isolated. All the pipes and service mains are carried 
in walking ducts which run throughout the buildings 
under the main corridors. 


SECONDARY CouRT 

All the activities of secondary importance are 
grouped round a second courtyard, paved in ten 
foot squares on concrete. Here are the workshop, the 
gymnasium, changing-rooms, O.T.C. quarters, scout 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
hall, and fives and squash courts. It will be noticed 


that the planning of these last in the form of a cross 


has smoothed out an awkward difficulty at the 
N.W. angle, where a line of building set at right 
angles to the east facade meets the slight obliquity 
of the west facade. This device of the secondary 
quadrangle has already been noticed in the plan of 
Wellington and the new Manchester Gramma 


School. 

The whole group of the school buildings is placed 
in an intentional relation to the playing-fields. The 
main class-room court is continued west- 

series of cricket 
eastward beyond 


axis of the 
ward to run through the 
tables and football grounds, 
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the porter’s lodge as the centre line of the Chapel 
site. 


GENERAL CHARACTER ARISING OUT OF PLAN 


An open layout of this nature, 


no untidy back parts anywhere. 
house, for instance, 
importance. Here the 
wall; while for the adjacent porter’s lodge, 
shed is provided for hanging out the washing. 


Owing to the frankness of the plan, the mz issing 0! 
various parts is almost inge nuous!! 


the shapes of the \ 
The great of the Assembly Hall 


bulk 


obvious. 


where all the part 
can be approached and seen from all sides, allows ot 
In the headmaster 
all four elevations are of equa 
kitchen vard lies behind : 
( a specia 
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f C.R. Class Room 
D.H. Departmental Head B.R. Bedroom 
P. Practice Room B. Bathroom 
c. Kitchen S.R. Sitting Room 
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\lERCHANT 


185 feet long and. some 48 feet wide, standing ovet 


the coat rooms 50 feet from ground parapet, iS 


both by size and position the predominant element. 
Its root line is unbroken by turret or pinnacle: at the 
west-end of the main group the clock-tower with its 
three arches is designed to give, by contrast, its own 
secondary emphasis. Midway beiween east and west, 
the square forms of the library and the museum 
buildings, set in the low lines of the classroom 
wings, give these more importance, and save them 
from being overwhelmed by the Hall mass: and at 


the same time, mark as it were, a pause in the east 
and west traffic, main 
opportunity for north and south communication by 
way of the brick-paved square which separates the 
two inviolable lawns of the main quadrangle. 

In the secondary quadrangle, the lines of the 
buildings are low and sweeping, and the chief 
emphasis comes where the shadowed loggia and 
archway marks the way through to the small O.T.C. 
court on the north-south axis, opposite the museum 


block. 


where there comes the 
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museum on the first and the masters’ comm 


he basic idea of the plan, which has been alread 
referred to, namely, the provision of uninterrupted 
light from the aspect for the class-room 
wings, carries the corollary that there will be no 
building across the main court, and 
therefore no covered communication between the 
wings, except at the ends. This might be considered 
a disadvantage, but there are two points to bear in 
mind. In the first place, it is possible to arrange the 
use of the various groups of classrooms in such a wa} 
as to make cross traffic infrequent (for example, al! 
the N.W. group is devoted to science); and secondly, 
it is certainly arguable that, provided there is the 
possibility of covered access, however indirect, in cast 
of snow or thunderstorm, it is no bad thing in a day- 
school, where every “unforgiving minute” has it 
task assigned, to encourage boys to come out into 
the open air whenever possible. 


same 


transverse 


MATERIALS 
The buildings are of brick, mostly four courses 1 
ten inches. Every fourth course is a header course, 
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but the vericty of colour in the brick has made the 


honding S eme scarcely \ isible. The walls through- 
tare cai ied on concrete beams and legs which go 
jown six eight feet below the ground to obviate 


ettlemen’ ‘rom clay shrinkage. There has been no 
jon of this, but stress cracks have shewn at certain 
»vints in the long class-room wings, caused appar- 
ently by the expansion of the brickwork under the 
summer sun. In certain places, the walls appear to 
have slid upon the damp-course half-an-inch from 
this cause 
In some particulars, the treatment of concrete 1s 
alittle unusual. The porches on the west elevation 
are made with an aggregate composed of silica sand 
and white glass. Glass fragments have also been 
ysed in the vaults of the cloister under the Assembly 
Hall—this gives them a gleam as of water. In the 
Ante-Hall to the Assembly Hall, the structural 
octagonal concrete posts have been rubbed down 
with a carborundum pad to the texture of Hopton 
Wood stone ; and in the Assembly Hall itself the 
concrete ceiling has been left as it came from the 
shuttering. On the stage here the concrete remains 
with the plank marks on it, and decked out with a 
pattern of gold and silver spots so that the surface 
smewhat recalls the look of a stave of music. 


COLOUR 


Much attention has been paid to colour. It was 
ielt that the drab chocolates and greens of other days 
were no longer to be borne. Thus, in the entrance 
halls, the bright green baize of the black-framed 
notice boards which run all round the walls, set the 
note: the walls are white, the tiled floors rusty, the 
structural columns ruddy gold, with green bronze 
aps. The Dining Hall is sand-coloured plaster, with 
grey bones of washed concrete; a deep brown floor, 
vith a random green scattered about it; and a 
sparkle of green and watery gold in the painted 
vindow, a sparkle which is echoed by the three 
patterned panels in the ceiling. The colour scheme 
{ the smaller Examination Hall, panelled to door 
iead in fawn-coloured pine, with sandy walls and 
blue and green taut cords covering the radiators, 
is temporarily put out of countenance by its furniture 
ot varnished yellow desks. The walls of the great 
Assembly Hall are finished in Indian silver grey 
wood veneer, the planks set forward and back in 
parallel planes, and the grey concrete ceiling, 
warmed by the reflection from the wood work, has 
touches of gilding, like the gleam of night lights, 
where beams meet their supports. The decoration 
tthe ceiling of the geography room with a Barthole- 
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mew’s coloured layered map of the whole of England, 
is justified by its interest and beauty, though the 
pedant may object, as he lies supine, that east is west. 


Crass Room TREATMENT 


Among other points which might be thought 
worthy of notice, is the treatment of the class-room 
windows. Two-thirds of the outer wall, that is the 
boys’ portion of the room, is glass, with metal windows 
in cast-iron mullions : the other third, corresponding 
to the masters’ portion has a solid wall slightly 
projecting from the other, and a small window. By 
this arrangement, the window wall of a classroom- 
wing is given rhythm and solidity, in place of the 
uneasy repetition of large voids and apparently 
precarious solids, which is its more usual character. 

The classroom corridor elevation has a somewhat 
similar rhythm, with long horizontal windows over 
the book-lockers, and french windows in slightly 
projected bays giving a view out over one or other 
of the quadrangles. 

The fives-courts have been planned in a cross form 
which has the convenience of a common spectators’ 
gallery for all the courts, and also allows for hosing 
down the glass roofs of each in turn from the central 
flat, and for access for repairs. Two fives-courts equal 
the gymnasium in width, so that the eaves can run 
on without a break. 


INTERIOR FINISHES 


In the choice and use of materials for internal 
finishings the school architect has to aim at the 
permanence and cleanliness of a hospital, and to 
remember that it is a hospital where the patients 
are aggressively active and mobile. The classroom 
corridors, which suffer this mobility many times a 
day, have floors of brown granwood blocks, and this 
is taken with a coved skirting up the walls to form 
a dado. The flush doors 
veneered in oak or teak. On the opposite wall of the 
corridor a nest of 20 or 30 steel book-lockers, en- 
closed in oak or teak, similarly forms a protective 


class-room doors are 


Che staircases have a terrazzo finish, which 
again is carried up the wall as a dado. In spite of 
the provision of expansion joints in panels, some 
cracks have occurred where they were not intended. 
Balustrades are mostly black wrought iron, with a 
white metal band and an ebonised hand rail. In 
classrooms, where walls are protected by benches o1 
desks, dados are either veneered Ibus or paint on 
hard plaster. The iron mullions of the classroom 
windows were specially cast. Internal sills almost 
everywhere are of quarry tiles. 


screen. 
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In a number of places plastering upon concrete 
soffits has been avoided by the use of plastic paint, 
which is just thick enough to smooth away the lines 
and grain of the shuttering. 

The paint work is sprayed cellulose, 
cellulose lacquer finish has been used on hardwocds: 
patience herein has even succeeded in taming the 
harlequin grain of British Columbia pine to a 
kindly harmony. 

Windows and french doors are of steel. All doors 
in the main school buildings have some form of spring 
or friction check. The cross-ventilation theory makes 
these very necessary. 


and a clear 


BOARDING Hous! 


The boarding-house, which the transition from 
a London to a country school has made necessary, 
has been planned for fifty boys. There are two day 
rooms, with a fitted desk for every boy, on the 


ground floor, and three dormitories. The problem 
of a boarding-house is to provide dormitories which 
have cross-ventilation and yet adequate escape either 


end in case of fire. In this plan each dormitory has 
access to a fireproof staircase at both ends. Every 
dormitory has its own washing rooms. Each bed 
has its own window; it is always a problem to give 
dormitories enough glass area without making the 


windows so big as to impinge on the beds. Here the 


wall windows are made comparatively slim and the 
extra area is got by dormers, with the ceiling at 
collar level. In the dav-rooms every desk has left- 
hand light, and both rooms have south, as well as 
north, windows. 

Apart from the boys’ quarters the other two 
problems of a boarding-house plan are to arrange the 


kitchen and service quarters so that they are rightly 


placed for both private and boys’ service, and to 
make a unity of the inward treatment and outward 
expression of what are really two hous Che boys’ 
many ofl 


} + 
and no 


part is made up of large units, 


them: the private side has the scale and multu- 
plicity of domestic work. In the Sandy Lodge 
boarding-house the parapet walls of the private side 


rise above the eaves line of the boys’ side, so that the 
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difference of internal floor heights is cor: sensated 

The window treatments, where in the on: part are 

steel balance-windows in wood frames, an . double. 

hung wood sashes in the other, though dil: rent ay, 
not discordant. 

LAY-OUT 
The lay-out of the grounds and the ga:cien work 


immediately round the buildings aims at making dy 
transition between the park-like acres of the playing. 
fields, and the smaller scale and more intimate 
character of the architecture. The western facade 
facing the playing-fields, is prolonged at cither end 
by yew-hedged closes. In every case the sunm 
classroom windows look out on lawns and flowe; 
beds, rather than paved areas which wouild reflec; 
the heat of summer. Flowering cherries and hay. 
thorns answer to the red chestnuts which wer 
planted a generation ago along the line of what i 
now the main estate drive. And stone-paved path 
lead out to the flagstaff on the west and define th 
frontier between garden and park. 


CONCLUSION AND APOLOGY 


I am conscious that I have written too much about 
one school, and too little about the general develop- 
ment of school architecture. But my excuse must | 
the simple one that I am intimately acquainted wit 
the one, and only at secondhand with the othe: 
Within the limits of a paper such as this I hai 
thought it would perhaps be more interesting an 
more profitable to illustrate problems and tenden- 
cies in the first person, as it were; a man will kno 
his own aims and difficulties, but can only guess a 
those of others. In conclusion I think it would n 
be out of place to pay my modest tribute to th 
courage shown by the Court of the Company 
undertaking and carrying through this great tas 
during a period of alarm and despondency. What: 
ever may be the verdict upon the buildings, ther 
can be no question that five hundred boys wi 
benefit in exchanging for the purlieus of Smithfiel 
market the fields and trees and water meadows 0 


their new home. 


Vote of Thanks and Discussion 


ster ol 


Mr. FRANK FLETCHER, M.A. (Headm 


Charterhouse): Mr. President, | 1 eentlemen, in 
the exceedingly practical paper which | ent when 
I was asked to propose a vote O thanks, |] is told that 
one of the rules of the Institut President 


must, without fail, disperse the company at 9.30. Und 
those circumstances, you will neither hope nor expect! 
to make a long speech, and you will excuse any ! 
remarks which I have to make. I believe the only reas 
[ am in this very honourable position this evening 1s t 
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I am partially responsible for the education of the gitted school instead of travelling along a cove: rrido 
Professor who has read the paper. It is onsibility that part of his education is perhaps good im. By 
which I am quite prepared to take, and I Il be glad it does matter that he has to live in buildin hich ; 
if he will give me credit both tor the | iant success of fundamentally in poor taste and of a false s f archi. 
the architecture which he has achieved, and also for the tecture. There are few things which are re im- 
exceedingly witty and attractive way i hich he has portance to the boy than the sentiment whi ather 
presented his ideas to vou. Iwas particularly impressed in his public school education. If you giv eer 
with the combination of tact and irot th which he buildings, you will defeat that sentiment, an vt ‘es 
described the buildings of the late Victorian period, with with a sense of repulsion associated with his « ition. 
which I am, personally, considerably acquainted. | you will teach him to associate sentiment w iildine 
consider that his description of Charterhouse and othe: which are not worthy of it, and this second « se is t] 
parallel buildings was a model of tact. For some ume. worst that you can do for him. It was one he ore; 
rightly or wrongly, I have held—and have sometimes sayings of Plato that you should bring up boys in dwell. 
somewhat indiscreetly expres ed the pinion that ings which are not only beautiful in themsel: Dut als 
there should have been an Act of Parliament passed in have beautiful furniture in them, so that the IClations 
1870 to prevent any permanent buildings being put of his boyhood may be for him a * breeze brit 7 healt 
up between that year and 1890. I said that to Sir Giles from beautiful places.” 

Scott. and he was willing to agree. the h he said it I see, now, a new era of architecture growing Ip, 
would cut out his Grandfather! It would have cut out which we have had illustrations this evening. in whi 
many of the public school buildings from which some o not only the comforts we desire will be provided, but als 
us suffer at the present day. I hold no brief for the an architecture of which the boys will be j \ proud 
majority of the buildings of Charterhouse, but I do tee! and which will teach them to appreciate beautiti 
that they might have been rse. When I visit. the things. Plato also said that the real object of educatio 
buildings of some of the other schools, I feel there is to teach people to like and to dislike the right things 


something to be said ever 
architecture. When I see 


wav station which calls itsel 
buildings of Butterfield tro 


suffered as a master at R 
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suffered as an undergrac 
Davidson said, “by that d 
when I visit those schools | 
of God, is the building of (¢ 
come to the new Merchant 1] 
ent proposition, and [I can 


who are able lo build 1! 


in the generation betwee 
only thing I can do 
live in the buildings of 
they should point out th 
inadequate, and get Sir ¢ 
another. I consider th 
Giles has built for us ( 
greatest and most valuabl 
been made to public school 
Professor Newton has ta 
skill about a large numb 
cerned with the buildin 
( apable, like most laymen, 
unlike most laymen, I am 
personally, I think that bey 


dation, or comfort, or environi 


of the style and the beauty 


bovs are to receive then edu 
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fortable, or has not enough 


of doors in bad weather to 
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and it is you, gentlemen, who are architects, who hav 


perhaps, the largest share in contributing to that result 

I wish, in your name, ladies and gentlemen. to than} 
my old pupil and friend, Professor Newton, very heartil 
for the address which he has given us, and I have t 
thank the Council of the Institute for the opportunity \ 
proposing this vote of thanks to him. 

Mr. JOHN BELL, M.A. (High Master of St. Pau 
School): Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I thi 
It is not without significance that Professor Newton him- 
self'in his early days, as I remember, was brought up in 
building which, it is true, was not originally designed 1 
be part of a school but is certainly one of the n 


beautiful buildings connected with any school, old « 


y, in the country: and I think it must have been fro 

old Castle Inn at Marlborough that Newton gain 
some of his inspiration for that magnificent new scho 
which we, at the Headmaster’s Conterence, were so d 
ighted to visit and inspect with envious eyes last Decet 
ber. Lalso feel very grateful to him that he has traced 
is the development of public school architecture durin: 
the last 60 years, because even though those who bu 
in the °70’s and 80's did not, in all respects. carry 0 
the most modern ideas with regard to the objects ar 
functions of school buildings, at any rate they wel 
cuides as to what should be avoided, as well as to wh 
should be imitated. A number of those who have, int 
last few years, contemplated rebuilding their scho 
have come to St. Paul’s School to look round. | remem- 
ver the High Master of Manchester Grammar Scho 
ust before that school was removed to Fallowfiel 
looking round St. Paul’s School. He was very kind 
his comments, and you have seen the results in the ne 
buildings of the Manchester Grammar School, which‘ 
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spects the same as those erected by Water- 
vhich we moved in 1884. Werealise that we 


not in ali 


house, mt 

are in a quarter of London which is not so favoured as 
the magnilicent surroundings in the neighbourhood of 
Sandy Lodge, that there are many things which we 
vould like to have other than they are; but it is not that 
ve do not appreciate the work of Alfred Waterhouse, 
vecause | have often thought, when watching a cricket 


match at the back of the school, that he had a great 
ense ol m and mass. Although we may feel in- 
lined to criticise the way in which he compressed his 
juildings into one structure, so that the boys were not 
ibjected to the elements when moving from one class 
jom to another, there is much to be said for such a 
wilding in the middle of London, especially as there are 
erowing up all round blocks of flats and other buildings 
ix or seven storeys high, with which we have to hold ou 
awn. When Waterhouse moved St. Paul’s School from 
the City. it was a move to the edge of the four-mile 
adius. Not so many years ago there were two sets of 
ab fares, the boundary between which was a certain 
iouse of call known as **The Red Cow,” and if to-day 
ou wish to take a taxi-cab to St. Paul’s School, the 
nly way in which you can make it clear to the driver is 
io tell him to “go as far as ‘The Red Cow’ and stop just 
yefore you get there.” 

We have already had tonight a reference to Plato, and 
[ should like to quote the saying of another great Greek 
poet: “It is men and not walls that make a city.” That 
sto some extent true, but I feel that the boys of Mer- 
hant ‘Taylors’ School, who have now for 300 vears 
maintained the glorious traditions of their old school, 
vill be all the happier for their walls and for their sur- 
roundings, and that these will lead to yet more glorious 
traditions in the future in that they are now privileged to 
ive ina place where the beauties of Nature and the skill 
tthe architect have combined to give them surroundings 


vhich are as near perfection as anything in the way of 


chool buildings which have been erected in the past 

‘nturies of this country. 

And so, Mr. President, I am very greatly honoured by 
ing asked to second a vote of thanks for this most 
nstructive and delightful Paper. 

[he PRESIDENT: I would like to say one word, if I 
tay, as Professor Newton has mentioned my name in 
sociation with this great work of his at Sandy Lodge. 
My position with reference to this work was rather that 
t holding a watching brief; I had little or nothing to do 
ith it except that I had the most important task of ad- 
ising the Merchant Taylors’ Company in the choice o! 
heir architect, and in that respect I feel I did them a 


yood turn. But, apart from that, I had little to do; I was 


here Ix _— P > . ic ‘er 
lere Only in case of emergency, which never arose. 


[ now invite discussion on the Paper. We have with us 
io-night, I am glad to say, Mr. Russell Pope. I hope I am 
not doing anything which will trouble him, but I should 
le glad if he 
nclined. 


would say a word or two, if he feels 
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Mr. JOHN RUSSELL POPE, P.L.B., M.A. (Hon. 
Corresponding Member): All I can say this evening, 
Mr. President, is that from time to time I come to England, 
for one purpose or another, and I always leave with a 
feeling of gratitude to you members of this organisation 
for your kindness and courtesy to me, which I hope 
will extend for years to come. I hope, too, that I 
shall be able to return to some of you members, when 
vou come to America, the same kind of pleasure which 
you have given me. It is sincerely and deeply felt. 

Sir HENRY PELHAM, K.C.B. (Permanent Secre- 
tary, The Board of Education): Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, I had no idea that I might be required 
to say anything to-night, but I do happen to have seen 
the building which is the main purpose of the Paper, 
and I had a not merely official interest in one chance 
experience that I had there. I attended, or rather | 
was too late to attend, a big function in that large 
hall which you have seen depicted on the screen, and 
what interested me was that while standing several 
vards outside the doors at the bottom of the Hall, 
I could hear every word the Headmaster said when he 
was speaking from the dais. And, more remarkable 
still, when afterwards a small boy with a pure but not 
powertul treble voice, sang some school song, I could 
hear every single word he said. To the mere official 
it was interesting to find that a hall so intensely beautiful 
had also, so far as I was able to judge, perfect acoustics. 
And—if it is not disrespectful to say so in this Hall 
that quality does not always go with beauty of archi- 
tecture, 

Mr. O. P. MILNE: Mr. President, 
gentlemen, I am afraid I do not speak with any ease 
unless I am given some warning that I may be asked 
to do so, and because I have had no warning to-night 
I find it difficult to gather any thoughts together to 
present to you. 

You must, with me, have been extremely interested 
in Professor Newton’s Paper, and the very charming 
and delightful way in which he has told us all about the 
building of this most admirable and delightful school. 
I think the thing which impressed most of us more than 
anything else about this school is its extremely homely 
quality. So many of our modern buildings are rathet 
institutional in aspect. The delightful aspect which 
Professor Newton has given to this school is one which 
should be aimed at, and, if found possible, imitated. 

I have not vet seen the building, but I am hoping 
to. and I am looking forward to a delightful day when 
I go over it. 

Mr. W. G. NEWTON, in reply, said: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, I must thank you very much 
for having listened to my remarks so patiently. O! 
course, it is a very great privilege to have an oppor- 
tunity of this kind, but one is always struck at the 
Institute by the extraordinarily generous way in which 
one’s fellows are prepared to deal with one’s bad and 
vood qualities, and that is an aspect of matters whicl 


ladies and 
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Everyone is 


has come out very much this evening 
are all really 


always very cordial, and I think we 
interested in each other’s work, and would like to see 
more of it if we had the opportunities of doing so. 

I do not think there is really need for me to add to 
all I have said. I must thank Mr. Fletcher very much 
for his kind words; it is not often one has the oppor- 
tunity of the last word with a headmaster, and I will 
forgo the privilege now. Mr. John Bell is only a child; 
I was at school with him and was, if not bigger, olde: 


and more important! I am sorry Mr. Leeson was not 


The Presentation of the English Students’ Prize in the 
Franco-British Union Competition 


\Vlay, the President presented Mr. G. A. Crockett with the medal 


At the General Meeting on Monday 25 
which Mr. Arthur Daz 
British Union of Architects for student 

to Mr. Crockett the Presider 


ti 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, It is my very 
pleasing task this evening, owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Ansell and the deplorable modesty of 
Mr. Arthur Davis, to tell you a little about this Medal. 

The competition is between students of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and students of the schools in 
England recognised by the R.I.B.A. for exemption from 
the Final Examination. The competition was set going 
by the Franco-British Union of Architects 


a pleasant 
body consisting of architects of the two countries. It 





was founded in 1921, after the war, and has, as its 
object, the cementing of the friendship between French 
and British architects, to secure that, whatever poli- 
ticians may decree, at any rate the architects will stick 
together. Our thanks are very greatly due to the French 
section of this Union for getting over all the difficulties 
of State organisation, synchronising the distribution of 
the programmes, and so on. It is not an international 
competition, that is tosay, the French award the Eustache 
Rougevin Prize to their own winner, and we award the 
medal which Mr. Davis has kindly given this year to oun 
winner; but there is no placing in order of the designs 
submitted. And it is better so: international conferences 
are making a pretty bad show in these days. Each nation 
can observe the work of the other and learn the lessons 


which are to be derived fro wrangling 


,A.R.A.[F.], had given as the award in the competition organised by the Fran 
Jrom Fren h and English Se hools. 
Mr. H. AM. Fletcher [F.] who said : 


t called on 
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present this evening, because he has borne mendous 
burden. He not only is Headmaster 0! Merchar; 
Taylors’ School, but in addition to his ordi: y labour 
he had to deal with the digestion of views ( 
the various committees—he is rather fi of com- 


mittees—and bring them into line. His been 
terrible labour. He is now balder than he s, but hy 
is still very bright about it. 

Thank you for listening to my frivolo 
This is the last time but one that we shall 
hank you very much. 


remarks 


eet here 


After he had handed the medal 


or jealousy or disputes. We hope that some rivalry oi 
this kind will become an annual event. 

This year the prize chosen for the subject was the 
Eustache-Rougevin Prize, which is one of the prizes o 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for a decorative composition: 
it was selected by our preference. There is no question 
of our winning the prize, because it can only be held by 
a French subject. The preliminary judging was don 
by the headmasters of the schools competing, and each 
headmaster chose one design, which was sent here, and 
the final judging was done by a jury here in London, 
consisting of past or present members of the Board oi 
Architectural Education, and several of them were, i! 
addition, past students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
Che judging was difficult, but finally all the judges 
agreed unanimously in awarding the Medal to M 
Crockett, for his imaginative design for a monument 
to stand at the end of a great avenue in front 0i 
stadium, the monument being intended to commemoral 
the victors in international games. 

Next year, in accordance with French wishes, ti 
subject will probably be one of planning, and our peop! 
will have to go all out to make a show against the 25 
years’ tradition of French planning. As I hav said, this 
design was unanimously chosen by the jury, \ ho offer M: 
Crockett their very hearty congratulations on his succes 
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A SyNAGOGUE AT CHODOROW IN POLAND 


From a drawing by Prof. G. Lukomski 
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JEWISH ARCHITECTURE IN POLAND 


BY PROFESSOR G LUROMSAI 


HERE is a widespread opinio yt only among period are certainly without importance, but ther 

the public, but also among spe sts, that in the reason to believe that they existed. 

history of Jewish civilisation the pages concerning Now this common view on Jewish art is about to 
monuments of art are of no importa itever, the altered, not so much through the influence of Germa 
Jews having created no works of art othet n musical, books written between 1910-30 about synagogues of tl 


philosophical and literary. twelfth and fifteenth centuries in Spain and German 


Only quite recently ther in the is through the publication of the results of a resear 
Illustrated London News works 1 iv as the recently undertaken in Poland. Until now the articles 
third century, which have beer S( red by Mr. in Polish papers on this subject have been ignored by 
Rostowtzew. The architectural relics the previous Western European public. 

3 E ON JEWISH ARCHITECTURE 

Phe widespread opinion the Spanis! nagogues, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries synagogues W 
e.g., those in Toledo, have se s models for all the built freely, not only thanks to Polish tolerance but als 
newly built svnagogues, itated then thanks to the generosity of the gentrv and of the kings 
mauresque style. Those monuments, er, are not Che nobility, especially in the Eastern provinces, ga 
it all typical of Jewish art ar O ily Jewish permission to the Jewish migrants to establish themsels 
traits as the famous Gothic sy1 Worms and In newly founded town boroughs for the purpose 
Mainz. fostering trade. Thus, already in the fourteenth 

Che real Jewish style wit] ! lity and fifteenth centuries, synagogues were built in Poland 
imagination of its own was cre stern Europe whereas in other countries of Western Europe onl 
in Russia, Poland, Rumania, ( slovak nd Latvia erection of prayer houses was allowed. 

Che Jews who came from Crim ( ( is and Asia In Spain there were constructed at that time thir- 
started imitating in the Poland th century teenth—fifteenth centuries) only small houses, well decor 
monuments of the previous pr ' Polish pagan ated inside but alien to the purely Jewish art ind ti 
architecture. In Italy and in Southern France (Padua, Veni 
After the settlement of the ] . P 1 during the Carpentras, Cavaillon synagogues were built in w 
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twenth-sixteenth centuries, some of them to the plans from the Black Sea to Prague, are typical of this archi- 
-tob i masters such as Sansovino or Scamozzi, but they have tecture and have features of their own. They are 
erma! no individuality of type and their size is moderate. In artistically quite distinct from the Catholic and the 
of th Germany, in the fourteenth-seventeenth centuries even Orthodox churches and trom the mosques. 
‘many, ger svnagogues were erected (Prague, Worms, Mainz , Che views of some critics of art on the Jewish archi- 
sear jut they are of lesser importance from the point of view tecture were paradoxical—J. Klos has written: “The 
ticles i expression of the Jewish iconographical and archi- brick and the wooden synagogues deserve a close atten- 
by tl ectural personality. On the other hand, the Polish tion, because the oldest architecture of Poland ts pre- 
synagogues, both wooden and brick, are very character- served in their structure.” 
sic and impressing—sometimes they are colossal in Che historians searched throughout Palestine tor the 
proporuon to the surrounding houses. origin of the synagogue which was “imagined by car- 
In the development of the wooden architecture which penters of Tyr, and through Jews’ wanderings spread in 
; Wel iollowed this period we can detect the strong influence of the world.” The investigators regarded this type ot 
ut als the pagan temples of the eighth and tenth centuries synagogue as purely Jewish; but further research has 
kings which still existed in the sixteenth. The last pagan proved that the stvle of synagogues varies according to 
5, gal temple was destroyed in the eighteenth century. ‘The the epoch and the country in which the Jews have settled, 
nselve rst specimens of Jewish architecture in the romanesque or from which they have come (Krautheimer, Szyszko- 
Ose | period, though following the stvle of the period (the Bohusz 
h an styles follow each other in Slavonic countries sometimes But on the contrary: “Neither in Palestine nor in any 
‘oland ibout 200 years later than in West European countries other country of the world are there synagogues bearing 
ly th were under a strong influence of non-Christian monu- even the slightest likeness to the svnagogues of Poland,” 
nF ments, The stone and especially the wooden archi- writes Szyszko-Bohusz. ‘The later research of the Insti- 
thu tecture of the synagogues strikes us with its odd com- tute of Architecture of the Polytechnic of Warsaw and the 
decor: ination of pagan, Indian or Chinese motives, and is at discoveries of Prot. Sosnowski and his pupils (Zajezyk , 
| tast the same time full of archaism and marked with a strong as well as of older scholars |Szyper, Batabon) bring us to 
enic originality. The Jewish temples in this vast country, another conclusion. The synagogues, at least a large 
in tl spreading trom the Dnieper to the Western Dvina, and part of them were built not by the Jews themselves but 
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by Polish carpenters, who applied to them the same 
structural methods as they did to the churches and 
castles of the Polish gentry. 

The thesis ascribing the origins of synagogues to pagan 
art was worked out in detail by the late Stefan Szyller, 
and the hypothesis which gives to the synagogues an 
origin in the ancient pagan houses of worship is gaining 

| 


more and more likelihood (such is the opinion of 


Karczewski in his book Poland's Monuments and Landscapes. 
The Jews, on their arrival in Poland, found there an 


already well developed type of pagan temple (fifth—ninth 
centuries) which they simply adapted to the needs o! 
their religion. ‘Their tradition and care have preserved 
those curious shapes until the present day, although the 
wooden material used originally was perishable. 

And as to-day, in the twentieth century, we can 
examine wooden structures of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (in Norway and Finland even of the 
fourteenth), so the Jews of the sixteenth century could 
copy the architecture of the earliest years of our era. 


WooDEN SYNAGOGUES 


The shape of these structures, especially of the roofs, 
is certainly of Asiatic origin (Tibet, China), either imi- 


tated by the Jews who came at first to Europe by way of 


Crimea and Caucasus, or common to all pagan temples, 
even before the coming of the Jews. 

The wooden synagogue of Eastern Europe by its 
general disposition, the outline of the main body of the 
building, and its position with regard to the wings, the 
shape of the roof and its general appearance is unlike 
any other structure known in Europe. 

The arches of the roofs and ce Minas. of varied design, 
are very remarkable both artistically and practically, and 
give proof of the great skill of thei authors. 

The old Jewish synagogues are very interesting monu- 


ments of art, as they have preserved the ancient forms 0! 
Slav architecture. The Jews have found in Poland 
highly developed architectural art, especially of wooder 
structures, and they have adopted it for the purposes ‘ 
their religious worship. Thus the shape of the pagai 
temple was fixed for ever in the Jewish synagogue—ané 
with the help of the Polish carpenters a wholly individual 
style of architecture was created. 

The research of many historians, several of them Jews. 
has proved that the wooden synagogue has preserved tht 
very early form of Slavonic architecture. 

Phe building is gene rally square, with two or 1ou! 
corner towers (here the influence of castles and manors is 
evident 
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A large roof with often as many as three planes is 
similar to the roof of the ancient Slav temple, known 
irom its description given by the chronicles. Detailed 
research has confirmed this impression and has proved 
other affinities of the synagogue to the pagan “‘gontyna,”” 
also called “*boznica,” which in to-day’s Polish is the 
vord for **synagogue’’—a significant coincidence. 

lhe last “*gontyna”’ on the isle of Rugen was burnt 
down towards the end of the fourteenth century, and 
that is also the period of the first arrival of Jews in 
Poland. The tradition of pagan architecture was still 
iresh, and much stronger than the influence of Christian 
hurch-building art. 

Owing to the extreme religious conservatism of the 
Jews, this type of synagogue, initiated in the fourteenth 
entury, has been used ever since and has produced 
many wonderful monuments of wooden architecture. 

lhe shape of the roof of the wooden synagogue is very 
ogical in its design, and follows closely the internal shape 
of the ceiling. There are several types of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century synagogues, with one, two or even 


three balconies. They sometimes have huge roofs, 
similar to the roofs of Indian or Chinese temples 
always like a pyramid, and stretched towards the sky. 
The other type is longer and with only one balcony. 

They were adorned with arcades and rich carvings; 
and as those synagogues were built mainly in smaller 
towns the application of the law of the Church was not 
so strict as it would be in the capital. 

The names of the architects and of the builders of the 
synagogues are often unknown. But the tradition and 
some hall-effaced signatures on the beams have pre- 
served a few names. Jehud Leiba, Hilal Benjamin of 
Lask were the architects of buildings which, by their well- 
balanced appearance and by their general outline were 
similar to the type of Polish manor house or small church. 
Occasionally they are quite plain outside, and present 
the aspect of a barn. But the interior is always fasci- 
nating with its fantastic, warm coloured polichromia, 
delicate and abundant carvings, altars that reach the 
ceiling of the house and are charged with a wealth of 
baroque chandeliers, decorations and figures. There are 
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galleries and columns, small sanctuaries and high the monumental roof, itself broken into intricar 
perched lodges of mysterious purpose. Sometimes the shape with its top upswept into a shai pointe 
outside of the wooden synagogue is as lavishly decorated cap and the lower parts spread over the muse like 
as its interior. There are then various small turrets and a veil hanging gracefully from the invisi hook 
bridges, sculptures and paintings, all dominated by the peak. 
STONE-BUILT SYNAGOGUES 
Stone-built synagogues have been known in Poland latter type, was built by Jews trom Bohemia, on th 


since the fourteenth century. There are two principal 
types—longitudinal gothic (Cracow 
upholding the arches, and square, 
porting the so-called dima in the 
ports 
Which of the two types (wooden or stone-built) was the 
more ancient is difficult to say, but it would probably be 
the 
‘“‘gontyna.”’ 


with two columns 
with four pillars sup- 
Che bima sup- 
parts 


centre 


the ceiling, which is divided into nine 


wooden synagogue, as derived trom the 


In addition to the 
ea opied irom the woodetr 


pagan 
there 


1 
above 


VO type Ss, 
exist also stone-built synagogue 
structure, with the characteristic shape of the 
example of transition. 


rool, as at 


Che oldest document of Jewish art in Poland, a tomb- 
stone unearthed near Breslau in 1917, and dated 1202, 


proves the practice of Mosaic faith in that country as 
early as the thirteenth century. The 
were probably erected about 1237 or 1264 
But the oldest did not survive; the 
destroyed by fire in 1624 and that of 
The oldest synagogue now existing is in Kazimierz, the 
Jewish suburb, or ghetto, of Cracow; it built in the 
Romanesque style in the fourteenth century. The next 
was that of Poznan, demolished in 
of Mosaic religious architecture 


lirst svnagogues 
Kalish 
one at Lwow Was 


Poznan in 1507 


Che chronolog, 


ake Ss a 


- re) 
Q00 


then m 


jump to 
the synagogue of Moses Ysserles, or Remu, built in 1553 


in Cracow. Then came the synagogues of Gniezno (re 
built in 1658), and of Lublin (1567),and Mah 
which has been altered, in 1856 

The greatest number ot 
first half of the seventeenth century 

The artistic influences, both western and ea 


irszalszul. 


been diverse. According to the predominance of one ot 
them the building was either oblong or square, 


The Svnavocu Ot ( racow ot the 


with one 
or two great naves 
CENCE OIF 

In order to appreciate the beaut It the synagogues, 
it is important to have an idea of thei oundings, ol! 


» re produce 


the background on which and to 
understand their atmosphere—in a word 

the familiar neighbourhood of the ghetto, and to see thi 
peculiar life which animates the population of so many 
towns and villages, 
‘This picture is displayed mor 
Volhynia, Podolia. This fidelity to the 
to laws and decrees of the government and to the 


. 1 
a picture Ol quasi-theatrical powe! 


Galicia, 


especiall in 


yf the religion. 


canons 


The the n 


Poland and the research in that 


lonument ff Jewish art in 
rted scarcely 


interest in 


ARCH AND 


model of the synagogues of Prague, Regensburg a; 
Worms, which marked the advance of the J: 
Rhine to the Vistula. 

The synagogue of Nachmanowicz in Lwow 1582 
based o) 


: trom tl 


was the origin of many other square buildin: 
i concentric conception of the whole plan. 

Che large synagogues have arches which meet on tl 
four central pillars. Thus the ceiling is divided into nin 
parts, with the d/memor or bima in the middle. Such a 
synagogues of Lwow (1632), Brody, Lesznié, 
Rzeszow, Maciejow, Grodek Yagiellonski and man 
more. In all of them the pillars are powertul 
octagonal, and only seldom circular in shape 

Chere is yet another and most original way, 
porting the arches of the root. Instead of four pillars 
there is only one in the centre of the building, compose 
f four columns very close to each other, and meeting 


the 
Uii¢ 


square ( 


of sup- 


their top in one huge capital. The dlmemor is betwee: 


them, and the baraban torms a sort of cover on the 


ilmemor. An example of this type is to be found 11 
Lublin. Extra mural synagogues have been built firs 
in Luck, then in Tarnopol, Szarygrod, Szydlowie 
Zolkwia and Lubomla. They all have very high, sma 
windows and all the characteristics of a fortress. The 
had to be tortified by order of the king, and in con- 
sequence the structure of the roof was altered, being 
sunk and adorned with Polish attics. The law demanded 
that the synagogue might be at anv moment converte 
a blockhouse. When there was no longer need fo 


the 


Into 
detence, structure with towers survived by for 
O! h bit. 

Strong originality and a remarkable simplicity stnk 
us in the frescoes, which deserve a separate study. 

JEWISH “TRADITION 
of the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries is expressed in 
the customs of life musi 
Che traditional feature of the ritual and festive costum 
is no longer to be found in Spain or Germany, in th 
same picturesque and impressive form in which we fi! 
n Poland. All this, together with the architectura 
forms, picture of faithfulness 
tradition, religion and taste, which preserves, as nowhe! 
this peculiar mode of life and the character of t 


in costume, ritual and in 


creates a general 


else. 


Jewish people. 


PRESERVATION 
thirty years ago. The whole of the existing data hé 
therefore not yet been thoroughly classified and de 
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torians of art. Berson, Kraushar, Glager, 


scribed bs ins ¢ 
lowski, Szyszko-Bohusz, Bataban, Szyper, 


Grotte, Mui 


Zajczvk, nowski, Madame Wisznitzer-Bernsztein 

| have done important work in that direction, but 
jthout a systematic survey of the whole, since they 
ere concerned in each case with particular buildings 


1 epochs 


A substaritial study of the development of Jewish art 
lidemand an immense effort on the part of the scholars 
and a great expenditure for excavations, etc. The 


lection of the ** Warsaw Society for the Preservation 
{Monuments of the Past’ in the Baryezka House in 
Warsaw, Contains many valuable specimens of Jewish 
wt: there are also similar collections in the Museum 
f the Ministry of Education and other museums, but 
they are far tre ym being complete and lack iconographic 
material. ‘he wooden synagogues are reaching the 
imit of their age, the old timber is by now almost com- 
pletely decayed. The danger of fire, which has already 
destroved so many synagogues, is as great as ever. The 
task of making an inventory and a photographic list of 
low existing synagogues is therefore urgent. ‘There is no 
institution that would collect pictures, etchings, photo- 
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graphs and plans—completing a survey of the whole 
of the Jewish arts—and a historian of art can hardly be 
expected himself to collect the whole of the material and 
information that is necessary for a serious study of the 
subject. But such is the actual situation. The materials 
have been collected exclusively by the author at his own 
expense. 

To preserve these works of art is a task for the Govern- 
ment, and for the Jewish people. Their duty is to 
describe the actual condition of what is left of Jewish 
architecture, and to preserve what can be preserved. 
Some of it, together with its sculptures and paintings, 
has a world wide artistic importance, all the more so 
since most of this peculiar art is unknown to Europe, 
with the exception of Poland and Germany. The art 
of even the most primitive peoples has been already the 
object of research and study. Several negro and Malayan 
tribes have had discoverers of their art who have pre 
sented the results of their research to the public in 
beautifully produced volumes. 

The Jewish art is one of the last left waiting for such a 
recognition. We should not let it die in the forgetfulness 
of all. 
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estration between the new and old portions 


HERTFORD COUNTY HOSPITAL EXTENSIONS 


1) f SOLS < Fy8Cacl 


‘The main interest in this building, which is the partial 
reconstruction and extension of a small general hospital, 
lies in the use for the England of the 


time in oD 
“verandah ward.” 


first 

This new type of ward was described and illustrated in 
the Chadwick Lecture ** Modern Hosnital Planning and 
Construction in Great Britain and Ireland,”’ 
the R.I.B.A. by Mr. C. E. Eleock on 15 March 
also in an article by the author, ““The Present 
Position of Hospital Planning and Construction in Great 


delivered at 
1932, and 


Sallie 


and Sutcliffe [FF.] 
sritain and Ireland,” published in .Vosokomeion, No. 4, 
October, 193 


PLANNING OF THE WARDS 
The principal feature in the planning of the ward is 
the placing of the beds parallel with the long walls and in 
groups separated by steel and glass screens. ‘The windows 
are in large horizontal units, the greater part of the are: 
being hung sliding and folding so that it can be entirel 
opened; this makes unnecessary the provision of sun bal- 
conies and avoids the move 
ment of beds. In the larg 
17-bed ward the ratio | 





elass area to floor area 
baTANR oy = approximately 1 to 2. T! 
a * floor area per bed is 4} 


GROUND FLOOR 


and the cub 
9.40 cubic feet per bed. 


a square feet 
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ew Cs / 
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These we: cs contrast with the old type having beds at right angles to 
the walls, resulting in a span of 24 to 28 feet. The verandah ward has 
aspan of 20 ‘vet, and gives a considerable economy in floor construction, 

Each unitis planned so that two or three wards can be supervised from 
the common ward kitchen, which is fitted with large sheets of plate 
glass. 


Where the wards run east to west small windows sufficient to give 
cross ventilation only are provided on the north side. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE WARDS 

The walls are of 14-inch brickwork covered externally with a white 
cement (Snowcrete) stucco. The window lintels, floors and flat roots 
are of reinforced concrete. ‘The flat roof has an insulation of 3 inches of 
broken brick lightly rolled and finished with asphalt. Internally a 
Keene’s cement is used for plastering, finished with paint; the floor is 
of composition **Durabloc ” blocks; doors are flush teak. There is a 


large roller blinds fixed at sill level and extending upwards. This also 
ensures easy removal of dust from the blinds and rollers, and the blinds 
when pulled partly up give privacy when this is required. Heating is 
by continuous pipes under the windows all round the ward. 

‘The steel and glass screens carry separate light and wireless points to 
each bed. Over each bay is a powerful ceiling fitting; low power blue 


| | lights at floor level are used as night lights. 


THE USE OF THE WARDS 

This building was finished early in 1933 and experience has therefore 
been obtained of the wards during a hot summer and a winter. 
The Secretary has sup- 
nlied us with the fol- 
lowing notes on the 
experience obtained. 
Che hospital authori- 
ties are very satisfied 
with the wards and re- 
gard them as definitely 
superior to the old 
wpe. ‘The principal 
advantage from. their 
joint of view is. how- 
ever, a psychological 
ne. There is much 
ess disturbance of 
other patients by one 
ad patient, by ex- 
minations and dress- 





tan and view of the large 
x ‘ 
-ward unit. The cen- 


laced x ard kitchen 

upervision of all 

wards through large 

é glass partitions. The 

f glass area to floor 

I to 2. The floor 

1 per bed is 94 square 

‘and the cube 940 cubic 
Jeet per bed 
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1q 
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ot privacy reate 
On the als 
the ward re qui 
than the o! pe. TI 
degree ( tilati 
and its « labilit 
are Cons} CXC. 
lent; th leasa 
smell o| esthet 
from ope on pa- 
tients is lily dis. 
persed. Supervisior 
not quit eas\ 
with the type 
ward, sine e nurs 


in the kitchen cam 
see the faces of thos 
patients whose hea 
are towards them. O 
school oO thoug 
in nursing, howev 
holds that the nurs 
should patrol 
wards rather — th 
supervise from 
distance, lhe Secre- 
tary suggested that 
might be desirable 
provide a call-bell ser- 


vice to each 


bed as 
done in private sit 
bed wards. At preset 
the indi idual lig 
OVeEr €aC h lye { is Us 
at night by the patie: 
to call a nurse 


While no exact tes 
have been made wit 
regard to heating, t 
winter fuel bill is 1 
felt to be unduly heat 
In the summer no diff 
culty Was experien 
in keeping the wai 


coolon the hotte St Ck 
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STR CTURAL FINISH: Flushdoors. Samuel Elliott and Sons (Reading . 


\7: Blinds, J. Avery and Co. Electrical work. Bell Bros 


ling gear on the left, and the heating by continuous pipes 
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ING IN GENERAL r 
iv of the new sections has been necessarily affected 
iid, and cannot therefore be regarded as a model. 

includes, on the ground floor,a complete new unit 
three and four bed wards for paying patients, 
ative offices and a new kitchen. On the first floor 
mplete maternity unit of 21 beds with nursery, 
ind delivery ward. The construction, fenestra- 
, of these are similar to that in the large wards. 
ation suite and X-ray diagnosis department have 
vided. The total cost of the scheme was £57,450. 
iow has 165 beds. 


CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS 
INTRACTORS: Grace and Marsh. Croydon. 

Reintorced concrete floors and roof. Trussed Concrete 
lows. Crittall Manufacturing Co. White cement. Cement 
\sphalte, General Asphalte ¢ o. Tron stairs. Haywards, Lid 


Leeds Fireclay Co. Rubber flooring, Mackinlops. Lid 
oors and dadoes, Terradura Flooring Co., Lid. Traps, 
inser and Co. 


itilating, H. W. Dutton and Co.. Ltd. Sanitary fittings, 
Ironmongery and screens, Marlev Bros.. Ltd. Rolle: 
r Contractors, Ltd. 


, steel windows in right a private ward and (below a 


ra. The lowe) phot graph also shou s the hlind at cill level. 
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A HOUSE AT KIDDERMINSTER 


Architects: Pritchard, Godwin and Clist | FF.]. 


2 the south-west. The garage is planned to form a screen from east w 


there is a view to the west and north-west. The drive passes the garage wing 
arranged as a screen to cut off east winds, round to the main entrance on t! 


munication from both living rooms to the verandah was desired as well as access | 
flat roofs from the principal bedrooms. 

( truction.—The walls are of 9 inch brick in two thicknesses, reinforced wit 
Xp i! de ( 
loured facing bricks, the interior of 3 inch bricks. The main roof is covered \ 
plain tiles. Windows are of steel fixed direct to brickwork and the doors are flus- 

panelled, the hall and staircase being panelled to match. Between the pantry: 
ining room is an electrically heated, insulated, hot-cupboard hatch. 
General.—The house was designed for a director of a firm of building contract 
Messrs. T. Vale and Sons, Ltd., of Stourport, who built it. The approximate ¢ 
Main block 30,000 cubic feet at 11d.=£1,375 ; garage and veranda 
600 cubic feet at 8d. = £350 ; total, £1, 


4 
JOT 


Site and Plan.—The house isin a cul-de-sac and has access from the south-east: 


north side. A large plate-glass window in the lounge embraces the view. Com- 


metal every 2 feet in height. The external wall is of 23 inch rustic plun- 
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On the left is the ground floor plan and on the = A 
right the first floor plan. Below is a vieu | J 
of the verandah seen from the garage roo] J \ 
The brickwork is in stretching bond with / \ 
. — _ 
nap headers, the walls being built in two ee =e 
43 inch skins bonded with expanded metal == 
, ' - == 
strips every two feet in height | id 
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Review of Construction and Materials 


This series is compiled from all sources contributing technical information of use to architects. 
cial and industrial, individual experts and the R.I.B.A. Science St n 
Committee. Every effort ts made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as po sible. 
| wuered by this section; they should be addressed to the Technical or 


COPPER PIPE 





cipally the many research bodies, both of 


Questions are invited from readers on matters 


Recent advances in the technique of oxy-acetvylet elding 
have made possible its employment at low n copper 
pipe plumbing. It has been successfull nd nomically used 
in several recent buildings and in the case of o1 ( inder 
construction, on a very large scale. It has u ntages 


as regards speed in installation. 
THE U OF DE-OXIDISED COPPER 


In order to make clear why the use of welded « 





pppel pipe 


is an economic proposition in building it is necessary to give 
some preliminary description of ihe material 1 techniqu 
of welding. 

rhe ordinary tough-pitch copper, nort yr enoineer- 
ing purposes, contains a minute percentage of d oxyzen 
in the form of inter-crystalline cuprous oxi Owing to the 
risk of this oxygen content combining with tl ises of the 
blow-pipe flame and leaving weakness or porosity in the metal 


the welding of tough-pitch copper requires sp 
to give satisfactory results. 
Welding difficulties may be 


of copper which has been de-oxidised by phosphorus or other 


avoided how re the use 


methods. Copper tubes for household wa 


Sanitary 


services are now normally made of de-oxidised DE 
TYPES OF WELDING 


Two types of welding are commonly used, thi 


1utofenousS 





weld and the bronze weld. In the former the filler rod is of the 
same material, namely, de-oxidised copper, as the pipe, but 
contains about one per cent. in all of phosp 5 d silver. 
These additions are found to make weldir isier. In auto- 
genous welding the basic metal is actually ed by the flame 
Che copper deposit on the weld is in the “‘as cast ndition and 
it is desirable to consolidate the « tall ructure of the 
metal by hammering at a red heat 

In bronze welding filler rods containing small percentages of 
zinc or tin, or both, are used. Bronze welding requires rather 
less constant practice o1 skill than autogenous welding, becaus« 
the work need only be heated to the melti mperature of the 
rod, that is from 700 degrees to 1,000 di tigrade, the 
melting point of copper being 1,083 degrees centigrade. The 


possibilits ot the work being melt d away into | is therefore 





much reduced and for awkward tions there is more cer- 
tainty of making a sound joint onz lso a wide 
range of working temperature tha op ht ls to 
be either solid or molten without il nite! liate VISCOUS 
condition. However. on a strai 1 opper 
sheet bronze welding may take more tha vice as long as 
autogenous welding. 

Generally speaking it may be sai welding is 
the more suitable for pipe joints a I s Iding for 


the straightforward jointing of sheet 
WORKMANSHIP 
Any man accustomed to use hand t reasonable 
skill and intelligence can be taught 1 ike welds in 


These sources are prin- 


ve 


WELDING 


de-oxidised copper pipe. The speed, compared h othe 
methods of jointing pipes {in any material), is ey 
[wo pieces of 13 inch copper pipe can be but 


rdinary 
inted b 


welding in about two minutes on a bench. The rage is « 
course higher on a job where joints may not 0 easil 


accessible. 


Che light weight of copper pipe, however, often 


)WS Unils 
of plumbing, such as ranges of wastes with anti-siphonag 
pipes, to be made up on the bench and carried to the job, |; 


the large London building previously mentioned one-pip 
plumbing is being installed; here all wastes, including soil-pipes, 
are of copper, the whole arrangement of soil-pipes, wastes 
from fittings and anti-siphonage pipes being assembled 0 
jigs and welded in the workshop, transported in units to th 
site and welded in position. The whole of the soil and wast 
system in this building is therefore of copper throughout, with- 
out packed joints of any description or the use of other materials 

Jointing by welding also permits easy alteration of pip 
systems. For instance, an extra branch can be taken off a 
water service by drilling and shaping a hole in the copper main, 
butting the branch pipe against it and welding the joint. It 
use is limited where combustible materials are present owing t 
the great heat of the blow-pipe flame, though it is possible tod 
a certain amount of shielding of woodwork by using movyabk 
sheets of asbestos. 

TECHNIQUE OF COPPER PIPE WELDING 

he thermal conductivity of copper is very high, about 
eight times that of steel, and it is therefore necessary to use ‘ 
larger and softer flame and to move the flame more quick! 
than when welding steel. The part of the work which surrounds 
the weld must be pre-heated to give less withdrawal of heat 
from the area where the blow-pipe flame is operating. Th 
pipes may be joined by a plain butt weld or one pipe may | 
bell-mouthed slightly to form a channel in which to work th 
filler. In jointing vertical soil-pipes usually the lower pipe | 
given a bell mouth 

COSTS, ETC. 

It is difficult to arrive at accurate representative figures 
cost because none have been established under conditions 
the job in sufficient numbers to allow of reliable averages being 
Those viven in the following table are from ben 
and are given for what they are wort! 
rhree typical examples have been chosen namely, a 4 in 


soil) pipe, a 13 inch (water service) pipe and a ? inch (water 


obtained. 


tests (times and costs 


service) pipe. 

Copper Pipe (bronze weld). pinch. rinch. 41m 
lime of preparation (minutes) .. 5 ; . 
Time of welding (minutes a 15 5 
Cost of material PENCE; =. ae 23 
Cost of labour ‘pence 2c = & 13 <2 
Total nett cost pence ‘ 10} 53 


If these figures are doubled to allow for overheads, time 


rendering assistance, etc., they will probably be reasonat 
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of job conditions. Even then they are low 
make clear that welding as a means of jointing 
s likely to become extensively used. The doubled 
inch (soil) pipe, 1s. gd.; 15 inch (water service) 
‘inch (water service) pipe, 6d. 
hts of copper pipe are of interest particularly as 
veoards ease of handling on the job and the making up of units 
on the bench. The following figures are taken from the 
schedule of minimum weights recommended by the Institute of 
Plumbers. Weights are in lbs. per foot run. 


epresenta 


enough to 
copper pip 
figures are: 
pipe. 11d. 


The we 


Pipe Lead Copper 
1 inch 75 3-95 
2 inch ae 1°39 
th inch 3:0 o-g 


DRYING OF 
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CONCLUSION 

Many architects seem still to be unaware that the market 
price of copper has fallen to a degree that makes it for many 
building purposes a serious competitor to other metals. The 
discovery in the last few years of large deposits of copper ore in 
Rhodesia ensures moreover, a good supply from Empire sources 
and one enjoying a tariff preference. At the same time the 
recent advances in welding technique have greatly increased 
the scope of its use in plumbing work owing to the complete 
elimination of special fittings such as bends, elbows and tees, 
combined with the unusual speed at which joints can be made. 
Particularly on large and intricate plumbing systems its use 
seems likely to extend. 


BUILDINGS 


The following article is written in collaboration with the Building Centre. 


Defects in decoration and the shrinkage and cracking of 
jinery in new buildings are in a large measure due to the 
insufficient time allowed for drying out during erection. There 
seems no likelihood in the near future of slowing down building 
to anything approaching the extent necessary to make an 
adequate reduction in the moisture content of the structure 
hat will prevent this trouble. At the moment, also, the many 
schemes for increasing the proportion of work erected dry on 
the site do not seem to be making great headway. 

So far as is known there is no guaranteeing perfect paint- 
vork—at any rate when the finish is to be glossy—on wet 
plaster. And though most joinery and flooring firms will now 
supply prepared timber dried to a specified moisture content, 
there is little use in fixing this in a semi-dry building with a 
higher moisture content and one that changes from day to day. 
It is therefore worth while considering the possibilities of 
artificial drying. 

Artificial drying is now common practice in most Conti- 
nental countries and in America, but is comparatively rare 
here. Notable London examples are, however, the Grand 
Hotel, Charing Cross (1880), the Great Hall of Holborn Town 
Hall (1879), and Grosvenor House, Park Lane (1926). It has 
also been used to a large extent in the drying of bank vaults. 


THE PROCESS 


Generally speaking the mere application of heat is insuffi- 
ent to make worth while the employment of special plant 
hough it is, of course, common practice to start the heating 
installations in large new buildings to assist in drying out 
plaster. Where, however, the hot combustion gases from coke 
res are brought in contact with the plaster and bedding 
mortars the presence of carbon dioxide (CO,) in appreciable 
juantities ensures the immediate carbonation of the lime and 
gives them a very real early strength. 

[he method employed in Germany and England consists 

placing outside the building a machine in which are 


embodied a coke-fired stove and a turbine fan, the latter 


lrawing air over the fire and delivering it through trunks into 
the building. Windows and external doors are shut and flues 
nd ventilators sealed with sacks and boards. 
he drying usually starts after plastering and glazing are 
mplete, but before the joinery “second fixing” (i.e., internal 
ioors, door trim, cupboards, etc.) is carried out. The whole of 


‘he woodwork for this is, however, delivered and laid out in the 


‘voms. The fan is capable of maintaining a slight air pressure 


throughout the building, generally between +1 and -2 inches 
water gauge. The warm, dry air is forced outwards through the 
walls and it is actually possible in many cases to see dry patches 
appear and spread on the outside of the walls during the 
process. 

The heat is carefully controlled. Drying starts at a tempera- 
ture of 65 degrees Fahr., which is slowly raised to a maximum 
of 110 degrees. An important part of the process consists in the 
control of air circulation, which is done by closing and opening 
windows. The time taken varies according to local conditions, 
but as a rough guide it can be said that the ordinary three- 
bedroomed speculative house can be dried in 16 to 24 hours. 
The extent of drying is tested by driving a bright steel needle 
into the wall. If when withdrawn the needle has any signs of 
dampness on it, the process is continued. 


COST AND POSSIBILITIES 


Cost varies with the extent and kind of work. On one 
speculative housing estate where it was possible for a block of 
ten houses to be done in a group, using two plants, the cost was 
about £5 10s. per house. The company supply the apparatus, 





Drying plant being used to dry out a pair of small 
peculative houses 
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skilled labour and coke. The contractor supplies rough labou Prices are as follows: 
and electric power, the costs of whic] have to be added to the Thickness Width >: 
figure given above. This figure is necessarily approximate and in inches in inches De med 
will be much higher for isolated build owing to the cost 1 1 ‘ co 
of delivering and setting up the plant. The drying machines 1 7 jes 
weigh as much as 1} tons, and the work of tting them into 1 . de 
position, often over rough or wet ground, represents a con- 3 1 i 
siderable part of the cost. Where a hard ro d surface has been 2 3 i 
provided, on which the machines can be manceuvred into 3 1 # 
position, the influence on the cost and therefore employment of Devine a 7 Co: Lids. SE Stephen’s Road. Oi1 3 
drying may be material. Pee Sh a ! 

Doubt has often been expressed as to possibility of . i 
drving out the whole thickness of walls, particularly when thes« CRAIGLEITH STONE ve. 
are of dense and impervious materials Blocks of flats in It has long been a common belief among ; ects th . 
Germany, by Fritz Héger, built of iae beck in Cement Craigleith stone is now unobtainable owing to « iastion iy 
mortar have. however, been successfu becuees as well as the quarries. This statement has even appeared potas r 
some reinforced concrete engineering structures in France. We have recently been assured that Messrs. Jol nd Jame 0 

~~ possible to arrange that the drying processs shall msec ort a fyve os Edinburg! pate’ h 
not impede other work by being ur tale ieeiliies tnaik. o ers 0 t ue origina Craigleith qua: : te 
ends. Alternatively, in a multi-floored building the drying may — ee with that produced many years ag sull being I 
be carried out floor by floor, following the plasterers. It is also quarried and with inc reasing output. This very fine building ne 

stone was the traditional walling material in Edinburgh a ‘i 





possible in large interiors for the work done by plasterers during ‘hl ; ‘ 
neighbourhood for centuries and has a splendid 1eputati 



































the dav to be dried at night. In one ‘nstance, a cinema in- “ae lit; : < 
; y ‘ . lor gooa weathering é x he as ; \ 
terior, painters followed plasterers over a large surface ol wall, r ra geo nea; Wes also much used for paving 
. . , anda step or whit ¥ w ‘ e ¢ ere . 1 ea ‘ 
the work of the latter being dried overnight ready for the bl “ pt age chen wong i abrasion makes it ver 
farner. a e. : art of :% a has been recently su yplied for , 
, .ondon building. A sample can be seen at tl Suild 1U 
Che process has the advantages of revealing at once inherent Canine = I Buildin: 
js ° ° , ‘ . ni 
weaknesses in plastering which would otherwise only become | 
obvious after long periods, even as much as twelve months. PAPER IN BU a at 
For instance, a poor key due to insufficient wetting of under- vs - 4 1 UILDING n¢ 
coating or backing will be reveale 1 because the drving process —. Jerrard and Co., 15 Dowgate Hill. E.( }. ha strl 
compresses into a few hours the changes in structure which ater = nist that a paper manufactured by them w ¢ 
: : : WI oO > . < ‘ od ca siieiaiaiidi . . r 
with normal air drving would take many montl ’ sole , es oat name incorrectly spelt, in ¢ st 
= ; article on Paper in Building published in 1 . ' 
Final decoration can be begun 12 hours alter the drving 2 § I ‘ S P . nthe 10 Februa il 
; Journal. The correct name is ** Creteprufe” and the mater 
process is completed and there is no risk of joinery shrinkage is composed of ty * EEE nents Xa 
. ‘ ‘ : 2 ‘ oO sed oO vo crepe papers united yv int 
necessitating expensive making good at the end ol the main- ] : \ . 6 I 1 NIth a yitumin ne 
- se 2 solution. We regret the error. 
tenance period. This alone may well offset the cost of drying 
in addition to avoiding disturbance of the building occupiers Yay 
after they have taken possession. CONTENTS OF PRECEDING NUMBERS em) 
me . } . ‘ . il 
**Drevmura”™’ Process, A. Dreyfus. Lt Jelper Street. Vovember r1th. Progress in Research, Bricks, Building Stones, Ste \% 
London, N.1. Reinforced Concrete, Timber, B.R.S. Annual Report, Research and slum " 
e, Equipment of buildings, Sliding glass doors. m 
© Vovember 25th.— Weathering of Portland stone, Traffi ration, L Lal 
pipe lay, Copper dowels in lead and cement, Condensation, Overhead fA 
: ' iding door gear, Pipe pushing. ] 
: SS DOC nad jane . ie 
SLIDING GLASS DOORS December oth.—The formation of blisters on mastic asphalte 1 I 
In the 11 November number we pul an article I ti wall and floor tiles, Sliding glass doors, Fixing d nd plug I 
. é ) y ») Mi ( ) ry Shrine iy j]; fino Int t 
on sliding glass doors. 1n which a su »! | I arranell f ot lies some note et Door Springs, Floodlighti g, Jo Vit 
? : pipes with neat cement, Dusting in Concrete Floors, Overhead § He 
rameless Glass aoors tv ( I S vas dese ribe ad D ( 
f wCuls 
al 1 < PERs l NsIs Oo I l ( Yias Fan 1 >}, i a | ’ . . > if 
nd illustrated. This co sists - january 13th.—The St. Paul’s Foundation Report, Bathing } ve 
to a rounded form and fixing a slip « ileb { bottom ; water heaters and the formation of scale. ern 
of a plough groove in a woode! I I t oil is used january 271 The Report of the Reinforced Concrete Structures Com tl 
as a lubricant. mittee, Some s oys recently introduced, The manhole cover, Tig rch 
We have rece ived the follow ( l formation trom . F aa) : Paper if Building, The D.SA.R. Annual ry 
the Building Centre. It is not to f halebone o1 Reir ed Concrete Handbook, Reinforced Concrete Practice. 
th t 1 . IS Vinaliet l yn we a, : - . ¢ 
tl ffit « “ ve as well as at tl tor ] February 24th.—Some notes on Standard Steel Windows, Pla l tO 
the y Ove aS Well aS ¢ ( ) ) F rawood eroove “ : - ¥ 
pe Serene ge Vfarch 10th.—Automatic Firing with Solid Fuel, Steel Windows, Su Str 
will easily take the slight wean { Neither is it alias th Purification 
\ , : : f ing “aruicatvion, chite 
necessary to line the sides of the bottor roove. The strip of Varch 24th—The Mopin System of Construction, Compulsory Sow 
whalebone is usually fixed either by dovet screwing 01 Insulation, Steel Windows. ; : ws 
occasionally glueing. Curved wor S poss but difficult \pril 1.4th.— The Sand-Lime Brick, The Mopin System. lave 
: ; , , He 
and relatively expensive. i 25th. —Rural Drainage, The Behaviour of Copper on Ex} wa 
Che whalebone is supplied in strips fror yl sto 24 inches eae ae _, 
: rt ; Vay 19th.—Moving Forn for Reinforced rete, T ( +] 
in length. drilled and countersunk for scr g into place. It Hoshit igic. Mike and irc tinmexs. aioens fH =e 
: é 4 t¢ df aha 5 > a ess Waal = 
an be supplied bevelled for dovet per foot extra. Second Steel Structures Reju LR J 
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Book Reviews 
PROFESSOR FRANK GRANGER’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
DE ARCHITECTURA OF VITRUVIUS* 
F. R. HIORNS, F.S.A., F.R.IB.A. 


Ir was said of Augustus that he found Rome of brick 
nd he left it of marble; that the Field of Mars was, in his 
rime, for the most part unoccupied and he made of it a 
uuperb city. To this extent, indeed, he followed the 
precedent of Athens, some centuries earlier, and set 


himself to express ambition and culture in terms of 


architectural magnificence. Suetonius records that he 
not only built a vast number of public buildings, and 
thereby secured popularity, but that he exhorted other 
persons of rank to embellish the city with new buildings, 
or to repair and improve the old, according to their 
means. Marcus Agrippa was one of these. He built and 
epaired aqueducts and a bridge, laid out and drained 
streets, constructed public baths, temples and porticos, 
ind made his name immortal in the original part of the 
w famous Pantheon. Many authors of the time, in- 
luding Varro, Strabo, Seneca and Martial, made reter- 
ence to the building activities of the early phase of the 
Empire; and at a later stage, Pliny the Elder (a.p. 70) 
included in his .Vatural History references to remarkable 
structures and public works of both Greece and Rome, 
produced at prodigious cost 
is to be found more worthy of admiration in the whole 


so that, as he says, nothing 


iniverse. On so great a theme even the language of 
xaggeration may be forgiven. But the wonders of 


ncient Rome are well known tous. Even in the eigh 
the great draughtsmen of that time, 
Panini, Bibbieni, Piranesi, Mauro ‘Tesi and_ others, 
emphasised the magnificence of their style and character 

while, in another way, Gibbon, recounting the con- 
templative survey of the learned Poggius from the 
Capitoline Hill, left no room for doubt as to the greatness 
f Augustan and, later, Roman architecture. 

It was immediately preceding, if not actually within, 
he splendid age of Augustan reconstructions, that Marcus 
Vitruvius Pollio was working, as an architect, in Rome. 
He had an intimate knowledge of great works then in 
hand or already built, from observation or practical con- 
cern with their production. In the period of his maturity, 
lowing a wide range of practice, he wrote a treatise upon 
irchitecture, notable as the only work of its kind that has 
survived from classic times. Such a general and technical 
record, by a contemporary observer, relating to con- 
structive and decorative processes applied to Roman ar- 
chitecture could not fail to be of interest to the modern 
world; to those, indeed, who since the revival of learning 
have seen in that great phase of building development 
the precedent and model best suited to the needs of a 


enth century 


* Vitruvius on Architecture. Edited from the Harleian Manus¢ ript 
2.707, and translated into English by Frank Granger, D. Litt. 
\ » . : . e 

\.R.LB.A. ‘Two vols. in the Loeb Classical Library. London: 


Heine 
Hememann. 1931-34. ros. each volume. 


later age. It is small wonder, then, that the writings of 
Vitruvius acquired an almost religious sanctity through 
the early and mature phases of the Renaissance, and that 
from then until to-day the cult has never been without its 
votaries—despite the decline and neglect of this form of 
scholarship in the last hundred years. 

In the interesting introduction to his retranslation o! 
the De Architectura, Professor Granger points out that, 
apart from his official position relative to the public 
works of Augustus, the author shows a considerable ac- 
quaintance with Greek building, and its accessory orna- 
mental or decorative technique, as wel! as with Hellenic 
literature. It was, indeed, almost inevitable that this 
should be so, in view of the recognised dependence ot 
Rome upon the assistance and co-operation of Greek 
artists and craftsmen, with their long-established and 
magnificent record in the production of fine buildings, 
sculpture and painting. As the Vitruvian books, from the 
references that occur, appear to have been written before 
Octavian assumed the title of Augustus, it seems appro- 
priate to date them about or somewhat antecedent to 
27 B.c.—the year, incidentally, when Agrippa completed 
the structure that now partly survives in the portico of the 
Pantheon. Professor Granger has based his translation 
upon the Harleian manuscript 2767, of the British 
Museum, the oldest manuscript of Vitruvius, dating pro- 
bably from the eighth century, and from the Saxon 
scriptorium of Northumbria in which the Codex Amiati- 
nus was written. Interesting sections of his Introduction 
deal with the history of the Vitruvian manuscripts, the 
various early printed editions, the illustrations to the 
work, and so on. To some of us a great part of the interest 
and pleasure associated with De Architectura will always 
be centred upon the sixteenth century editions and com- 
mentaries, more particularly the Italian, which, while 
commonly roaming far from the classic authorship, gave 
us volumes most beautifully illustrated by woodcuts 
which must be numbered among the chief delights of the 
architect bibliophile. The Latin or Italian editions in- 
clude the very early Veneranda Volumina of Sulpitius, pub- 
lished in Rome about 1486—the Junta of Fra Gidcondo 
of Verona, published in Florence in 1513 and 1522: 
the magnificent volumes of Cesare Ciserano, of which the 
original edition came from Como in 1521, and, amongst 
others, a variation from Perugia in 1536, with the wood 
illustrations recut and not so finely rendered; Philandet 
variations on the Gidcondo and Ciserano editions, Rome, 
1544, etc. Similarly we have the works of Serlio, first 
appearing in 1537 (Venice); L. B. Alberti, 1550 (Flo- 
rence); Daniel Barbaro, in which Palladio assisted, 1567 
Venice); Andrea Palladio, 1570, etc. (Venice); Giacomo 
Barozzi da Vignola, 1563. etc. (Venice and Rome), and 








many others that were, in varying degrees, rend 
commentaries upon Vitruvius—the compilers of which all 
speak admiringly of him as the master who had revealed 





and interpreted for them the noble attributes of classical build- 
ing. The illustrations of some of the earlier of these editions 
display an originality and fancy that o1 remotely connects 
them with the Roman author the purport to interpret, 
but none of it could we be without. and tl icence taken by 
Ciserano and Barbaro, for example. is a posit lelight. Few 
books of the quality of Ciserano’s Como Vit of 1521 can 
have been produced, and those with any doubt of this might 
well look at the general typography and spacing of the 
pages, and such wonders of line i tration as r, in the 
Perugia edition, on pages 60 Book 2 ! + (Theatre plan. 
Book 5). Ciserano was concerned with Milan Cathedral in the 
last decade of the fifteenth century and, rather naively. intro- 
duced a plan and two sections relating to that church in his 
Vitruvian commentary. There are a number of well-illus- 
trated German editions, and the Renaissance Architects of 
France, following the lead of their Italia1 fréres, were simi- 
larly drawn in a partial way into the Vitruvian cult, as the 
works of Philibert de Lorme (1567-1626). J. Martin (Paris. 
1547), Jean Bullant (1564) and Claude Perrault (Paris, 1674. 
etc.) show; while in English came a number of t slations of 


both the Italian and French editions ntaries—in- 


cluding such allied works as John ] o of Freart’s 





Parallel (1664) with its somewhat pomp¢ tion to King 
Charles, “‘since the great Augustus vouchsafe tronize a 
work of this nature which was dedicated to him by Vitruvius.” 
English renderings of Vitruvius are, however. of an indifferent 
character, though credit must be accorded to Dean Aldrich 
for his Elements of Civil Architecture to | ind other 
ancients and (passing over Wilkins’ somewhat d and pon- 
derous volume) the attractive and carefully compiled trans- 
lation of Joseph Gwilt (1860), well entitled t mendation 
for having met the needs of Vitruvians in a period during which 
their number has seriously declined. It « I said that 
Vitruvius has more than justified himself in the splendid series 
of volumes that, in the best period of the Renaissance, wer¢ 
built upon the theories and practice represented in his Dé 
Architectura. 

With the long time that has elapsed since Gwi admirable 
translation was issued, the need for another was apparent. Th 
task that Professor Granger set himself was provide a com- 


plete and accurate rendering from the earliest at presumably. 





the most dependable manuscript availal doubts o1 
obscurities as might attach to which bei I possible of 
reasonable interpretation under the « bination of classical 
scholarship with a practical knowledge of arc] ture which 
he possesses. For general convenience, and to the circum- 
stances of the Loeb Library, the work is produced in two- 
volume form. For the same reason. doubtless. and to enablk 
the original and translated forms to be conveniently compared. 
the Latin and English texts appear side Nn Opposite 
pages. The natural division of five Vitruvian books in each 
volume, makes the second appreciably 1 irger of the two 

the most useful Introduction, with a | d index of 
architectural terms being similarly balanc n both volumes 
and a valuable note on Vitru , he Craf n of Ror 

added to those in the second. A generou ipplv of footnotes 
throughout assist in explaining obscurities ¢ e text. or add 
information, to both the original and translated forms. This 
most happy expedient cannot be too mmended. 
Professor Granger states that, in his translat has sought 
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to retain vividness and accuracy of the origina 
smoothness of rendering which would become a olished 
style—so that the reader may discern the ger ure 


not ¢ 


ot 
Vitruvius through his utterances. To do so must been a 
task of unusual difficulty, having regard to the 

of writing with which the ancient author has bee: 


method 








enerally 
charged, and which the translator himself agrees : Actually 
the case. Accuracy in the rendering is above all s called 
for, even though at the sacrifice of the pleasir icy that 
would associate classical authorship with Ciceroni: legance 
There is. of course, no very obvious reason for ex ng high 
literary quality in a practical treatise on architectur or other 
than “that of the mason’s yard and the carpenter ch.” as 
the editor of this translation puts it. We read wi 1e More 
interest the Vitruvian dictum that an architect must be a 
of letters. As here set out, indeed, the standard of training and 
the extent of knowledge required of an architect is of a most 
exacting character—leaving us little claim to an advance ip 


two thousand years—and, as Milizia said, ‘should 
to blush who pursue the profession solely for the purpose of 
profit, and who are guided by no other feeling thai 


Interest, 
Even philosophy we are, very rightly, called upon not to neglect 
so that, if success comes, we be not arrogant but rather urbane, 
fair-minded, loyal and without avarice—for **no work can be 
truly done without good faith and clean hands.” The first 
chapter of the first book might well make us despair of th 
varied and numerous accomplishments necessary for the right 
practice of architecture and we seize gratefully upon sucl 
Vitruvian concessions as admit that “in so great a variety of 
things no one can in every case obtain minute perfection” 

having regard to the fact that even those who several 
the qualities of the craftsman do not all succeed in reaching 
supreme mastery. The first book tells us of what architecture 
consists—of the choice of sites, and the placing of buildings 

the laying out of towns, foundation works, and so on. Thi 
second book is primarily about the commoner materials used 
in building, and the third and fourth books as to the various 
species of temples, their planning, aspect, and the applicatior 
and use of the “orders” of architecture and their characteristi 
ornaments. It was, of course, the purely classic practice repre- 
sented in these two later chapters that was so much discussed 
and varied, in Renaissance times, and that formed the basis ot 
the main work of the sixteenth and seventeenth century com- 
mentators. The fifth book deals with civic buildings and thei 
arrangement—and, incidentally, acoustic considerations an 
expedients to be attended to, more particularly as affecting 
theatres. The prefac e of the second book sets out the delicious 
story of how Dinocrates the architect, ‘confident in his ideas 
and _ his skill,” by strategy worthy of more modern umes 
obtained commissions from Alexander the Great—all of whic! 
goes to show that the more things change the more they ar 





l\ pt ISSESS 


the same thing. Professor Granger finishes the five books that 


form his first volume with a modest seven plates of illustrations 
The second volume contains, in the sixth book, the author’ 
iews as to the siting and arrangement of buildings, the 1m- 
ortance of proper orientation, proportion and symmevy, U 
planning of the Roman house and its various parts 1n deta 


and the variations made “for different ranks of society.” Ths 
; 


book is of special value in making clear the purpos 





arrangement of the houses and other buildings of Pon 


° “4° ss . ] 4y-) 
Ihere is, too, a chapter on “‘stability,’ with practical adv 
such as that of relieving “the weight of walling by arches wit 
their voissoirs for when arches with their voissoirs a! 


carried outside the beams and lintols, in the first place | 
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i of its burden will not sag ; in the second place, 
course of time, it will easily be replaced without 
shoring up.”” But the seventh book is probably 
ctical and interesting of all. Its preface tells 


vood relic 
fit decavs 
the labour 


e most 
much about Greek buildings and those who designed and 
puiltthem. !here follow detailed descriptions of the technical 
processes for treating stucco, the slaking of lime, how to circum- 
nt damp. wall-painting, the use of marble, with quite 
lengthy ount of the methods by which the colours were 


btained and applied to produce the characteristic chromatic 
treatment of the Greek and Roman decorators. Thus we learn 
that whortleberries mixed with milk make a fine purple, that 
“malachite is dear, and those who cannot affort it steep blue 
ive with the herb that is called weld (mignonette) and obtain 
brilliant green.” To those of us who are specially interested 

the processes of wall-painting —of the kind of which Pompeii 
furnishes so many examples—the chapter on “stucco” is 
specially valuable. It explains the technique with care and 
shows how the various coats of plaster, mixed with sand and 
powdered marble, are applied, so as not to be subject to cracks 
r any other fault,—how when the colours are ‘“‘carefully 
laid upon the wet plaster (of the last coat) they do not fail but 
are permanently durable,’ the lime having been carefully 
brought to the condition by which it seizes upon the colour 
pigment and ensures its permanence. The plasterers’ polishing 
ools bring the surface to the quality of marble, so as to show 
what Vitruvius calls ‘ta glittering splendour of colour.”* Here 
we see the source of the “*buon fresco” of the Italians—a subject 
sull little understood though of the greatest importance—and, 
as evidence from a direct observer of classical painting pro- 
esses, is an illustration of the unique value of the De Archi 


if uid. 

heophilius, Cennini, Alberti and others, and in Vasari’s 
treatise on ** Technique,”’ seem to bear this out. ‘The eighth, 
ninth and tenth books deal with hydraulics, geometry, the 
planetary system, mechanics, engines of war, and so on. 
But these are, perhaps, of relatively little interest to the 
architect of to-day—though, may be, raising a sympathetic 
response to the sentiment that ‘ Inventions serve both to 
protect against danger and to satisfy the needs of safety.” 
Volume two finishes with an index of technical terms, another 


THE MODERN 


The references to fresco painting in the writings of 
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on the geographical and historical references, and twelve 
further illustrations. 

It is strange that some. like Dr. Ussing, should have laboured 
to show that Vitruvius, as an Augustan architect-author, 
never existed—that others, while not questioning the generally 
accepted facts relating to his life and authorship, have tended 
to speak slightingly of his value; a distinguished present-day 
architect-critic, for example, referring to him, somewhat 
picturesquely, as a “‘garrulous third-rate writer.’’ But such 
representatives of these points of view as may be entitled to be 
heard are few, and Professor Granger is, obviously, not among 
them. Nor are the great body of modern archeologists and 
Lanciani, Mau, Choisy, J. H. Middleton, Thomas 
who _ readily 


scholars 
Ashby, Baldwin-Brown. Lethaby, and so on 
quote the authority of Vitruvius in support of their theories 
and researches concerning architectural survivals from or near 
the age in which he lived and worked. In his valuable book 
The Remains of Ancient Rome, Dr. Middleton’s references to him 
fill nearly two columns of the index. The genuine Vitruvian, 
indeed, is in no doubt as to the importance of the contemporary 
record of Roman building practice set out in the De Architectura. 
lhat Professor Granger has done a great service in producing, 
in association with the Loeb Library and at a time when badly 
needed, a reliable and complete edition of that work cannot 
be questioned; the more so as the new issue is unusually well 
supplied with supplementary notes and information of an 
explanatory kind, for the needs of every reader. Such a new 
edition, at an extremely moderate price, leaves no excuse 
for its non-appearance upon the bookshelves of every 
architect. 

Of Vitruvius the man, he himself said **Nature gave me not 
stature, my countenance is uncomely with age, ill-health has 
taken away my strength; therefore, though I am deserted by 
these defences, by the help of science and by my writings ] 
shall, | hope, gain approval.’* He could little have thought 
that. from fifteen hundred to two thousand years after, his 
name and writings would secure such general respect and his 
book so remarkable a place among the bibliographic pro- 
ductions ef the modern world. As Milizia said in the case of 
Vignola, he formed a system and prescribed rules, and 
architecture is eternally obliged to him. 


PUBLIC HOUSE* 


SIR JOHN SVKES, B.CB. 


Phe Public House.” says Sir Edwin Lutyens, in the bright 
itle preface which he contributes to Mr. Basil Oliver's 


booklet, “represents what should be the hub of our wheel of 


essential to our material need, and second only to the 
hurch that represents our spiritual necessity.”” Architects 
must feel that the Royal Academy has this year installed a 
large-scale model of a church as the hub, and a most impressive 
hub, of their Summer Exhibition, and by an easy association of 
ideas. Sir Edwin’s werds induce the fancy that next year a 
large-scale model of a Modern Public House mav be installed 
in the same central position, as the rightful successor of this 
vear’s Modern Cathedral. 

Whatever may be thought of this fancy, Mi. Oliver has 
paved a part of the way towards its fulfilment by bringing 
together with a runnine commentary, a great number and 
variety of coucrete examples. well illustrated by plans and 
sketches, of the best recent architecture as applied to the build- 
ing of new public houses and the reconstruction of old ones. 
Most people know, at least in a vague way, that great advances 


* The Modern Public House. By Basil Oliver, F.R.1.B.A. 1s 


have been made in this field in the last 20 years or so, but 
Mr. Oliver’s compilation will be useful in bringing home to all 
who are interested in the subject the extent and the potentiali- 
ties of the transformations which are being eflected. Trans- 
formations of such variety and such magnitude must, it might 
well be thought, both lead and reflect a changing outlook on 
the part of the owners (the brewers), the authorities (the 
licensing magistrates), and the public generally, and. in fact, 
the existence of this changing and more enlightened outlook 
is constantly being confirmed on all sides. 

On the architectural side (with which he is primarily and 
mainly concerned), Mr. Oliver draws his examples from 
Birmingham. Carlisle, Greater London and a few other 
districts, and in the districts selected he mentions by name a 
very considerable number of individual public houses, their 
architects and the brewer-owners who have commissioned 
them. with warm but discriminating commendation. It would 
be interesting, but, even if space allowed, it would also be 
invidious, to follow him through these comparisons; but there 
is nothing invidious in echoing the special meed of praise which 


he gives to Mr. Harry Redfern, F.R.I.B.A., the architect to 








the Government brewery at Carlisle ic] e of the 
strange chances of the war, came into the moi istic control 
of practically all the public house n Car nd in the 
adjacent parts of Cumberland. “Carli Mr. Oliver savs. 
‘thas become a Mecca for a const I brewers and 
their architects, as well as for licensing ma temperance 
reformers and other interested persor ni he reasor 
for this 1s architectural, as : i litical 
evident from his descriptions and illust: harm at 


distinction of My. Redfern’s creat 
work which has now extended 1 I d 
about 18 years 

The districts and the types of yu i lr. O , 
selected serve we ll to illustrat I s Ot! yt the 


requirements which have to be 








are beine « mploye d t 


constructive criticisms on plannit ) ! I iment, oO 





furnishings and decora 
on “Signs, Lettering and Advertiser ! ision for 


vames and on many other matters. H nothing 


about cellarage and kitchens, or the 

essential elements of a public ho t I of th 
service counters, but a more important psence 
of examples of what the modern p t be 01 
and thickly populated areas whe: I ric oca 
trade can be looked for. But this latter omis d Nii 


Oliver's fault. The improv 

present, is springing up rap 

towns and along the arterial 1 ! ire to 
command a lucrative trade, o1 
But it is still sadly to seek in the poorer it und iz 


the mean back streets of the larger 


an age with different standards ar ' ne 
the question which of them t Ss) el oft ther 
to transform is difficult and content It cian anaes 


plete rebuilding is rare, and reco I 
arrangement are generally limite ) I mped sit 
It is therefor not surprisit that Mr. O ! evel 
if he has pursued them into distr t tailed 


provide him with medels suitab! 

It is much to be hoped that Mr. O . 1 
reach an extended audien | a 
architect in order to enio‘ 


ADVISORY PAMPHLETS ON MATERIALS 
AND DESIGN 


HovusinG IN THE PEAK Distr CPR P | 
Panel. Sheffield. 1954 
He Layout AND DEsIGN or SM Hows ( ( 


Society. 1934. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE Use oF BuILD \ [ ( 
Jo nt Town Planning (¢ } \ 
l over England small groups of irnest I LCTINCH 
All l | | 
people are gathered together wit ( t he be 





of the unspoilt count: 


These are the advisory panels s t.P.K.5. and 
the R.IT.B.A They are working quiet I entiousl\ 
Sometimes with. but alas! sometimes tho the peratiol 
and help of the local authorities w ! | ndustria 
North inclined to take up an int 

The cumulative results of their labours ntually be 
enormous. though there may be an imm«¢ resent which 
will tax their patience to the ful ! me s these panels 
feel that spoken advice is not in itself f nd many of 
them have issued pamphlets for the gu e of builders and 
others who may be concerned. Tha ssue the Peak 


District Advisorv Panel is a mod ft pampl { 
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she 
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be. Starting with a foreword by Mr. ( 


ld 
\.. the originator of the C.P.R.E. and the 


it deals with such problems as the design of buil 


Phe 


1] 
iu 


ive not 


the Peak District, the buildings that are 


trict, the siting of buildings, and the right uss 
ne of the most illuminating chapters is th: 


me Cases dealt with by the Panels.” 
brochure is well written. wisely argued, 
strated, and I should like to recommend to 
et issued brochures. to study this one b 
he real cause of the trouble is that the peop! 
ilway”’ period were content with the confin 
ticular suburbs are now in the “*“motor-car” 
mselves over ever-widening tracts of counti 
eo they take their villa residences with then 


ch do not asa rule match well with the Englis! 


Now the great majority of the people in this c¢ 


tud 


in an old house or. except those who are | 
ive ina Council house. a new house built by tl 
Ider— those houses designed by architects ar 
ost negligible. When it is considered th 





O Vears some 1LOO,000 houses a veal have 


he speculative builder. and when it is further 


ily some 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. of them | 


ied by people remotely resembling an architect 
e Of the problem may be understood. It is. | 
gest architectural problem the profession has to 


it is these houses that form the architectural taste « 


active section of the nation. 
possible to imagine that the people who 


yuses (and the majority of the members of our | 


ent of the Borough Surveyor on the province of 





do live in such houses) can be careless of ar 


aracter in their homes, and vet have some regar 


ir public and commercial buildings? ‘This is 

get such deplorable centres to our towns, 

in a manner of mean magnificence, fit) cou 
shoddy suburbs. 


)f late vears there has been great complaint Of the 


iltogether surprising if this is so? If local aut! 
iposed for the most part ol the villa bred, is it at 
that they should prefer the work of their untrau 
ied as architects) borough survevors! 


remedy is in the architects’ own hands. By 
panels. whether recognised by the local author 


perhaps of no great matter, they can so influe 


ilder’s design (and how bad that design can be 


Cor 
and 


I 
oC, 


sco 


ney 


not 





ion that they can not only save the English 
the English town. 
Jur abhorrence and detestation of the average s] 


ily appreciated from the illustrations in the P 
k) is apt to lead us into foolish accusations of *} 
Because we so hate its appearance we tfcel 


ddy workmanship whilst as a matter of fact, n 


conscientious work. ‘To me the tragedy of the 


uilder is not his bad work but his good work 





iong. The brochures issued respectively by tl 
ic Society entitled **The layout and design of smal 


that by the Advisory Panel of Architects to t! 


ast Central) Joint Town Planning Committe: 


iggestions for the use of Builders,” though less ar 
pe than that issued by the Peak Advisory ‘ 


ertheless contain much useful advice and informa 
\s I have previously said, the good work grows, a! 
ye very long before each local authority has its con 


yanel of architects with their brochure of advi 
STANLEY C. Rams! 
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to the Library 
-1934—IX 
PURCHASES 


‘ES ON RECENT 


Prise (WILLI) 


Markische Dorfkirchen des 16. Jahrh 





=h- 
/ / 


inderts zwischen Elbe und 


: Oder. (Dissertation . . . der technischen Hochschule, Berlin, Januat 

Lists of sks, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented : 

. ° . ro ee G22 

r pur | by, the Library are published periodically. It ae a , a 

r pu rv, the wy are | ais ed | presen is 81”. 93 pp. Wirzburg: Trilts 1933. Presented by the Patent O 
ggested t nembers who wish to be in close touch with the ! 
velopmet the Library should make a point of retaining these EDUCATIONAL 

$ tor rele! e. Hake (H. M.) Director 
Books f 1 by Publisher ov t marked R The Building of the new wing of the National Portrait Gallery 
B bu marked p [Jn The Museums Journal. organ of the Museum Associatior 
* Books of h one copy at least is in the Loan Library. Vol. 34. No Apl. 1934 : 

10”, London. 1934. 3s. Presented by the editor of the Museums 


ARCHITECTURE 
Hisrory 
BatsTon (THOMAS) 


John Mar 1769-1654, illustrator and pamphleteer Reprinted 2 
 ° 0 » >< 
the O.U.P. trom the Library, the transactions of the Biblio- 80. Frankfort IN 
hical S ty. March 1934.] \ copy of the above work has been added to the Loan Librat 
83 Including a bibliography.) London. 1934. GENSEL (WERNER) 
; Presented hy the author. Siedlungsprobleme in grosstadtrand, (Dissertation der tecl 
\rkinson (T. 1.) nischen Hochschule zu Berlin, Mai 1933. 
\ Survey of the street architecture of Winchester. 81”. Wurzburg: Triltsch. 1934. Presented by the Patent Offic 
) PP 19 plates. Winchester: Warren & Son. 1934. 2s. 6d. R. QuicLeyY (HUGH) and Goupir (Ismay) 
1G ; 10 
> ip 
Rance (Pact) , : ; Housing and slum clearance in London 
Die Baugeschichte des ehemaligen Reichsstiftes Schussenried 73”. xi -227 pp. London: Methuen. 1934 6d.R 
Jissertation . von der technischen Hochschule. Stuttgart oo fe a 
: ! ene | . Praquatrrm (Ramsay) and NeILson (G,. A.) 
ie) ). 61 pp. and 16 plates. Schussenried: Wurtt. 1934 . 
House of Simon McTavish. No. 27 St. Jean Baptiste Street, 


Presented by the Patent Offhce 
(LrapHamM (A. W.) 


DomestTIt 
ASSOCIATION 
busing now and in the 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSING 
Th | 


e Social importance of | future 


; Vhe 


Montreal. McGill Publications. Series xi 


University 


; chitect > otyy i arf il the R.A.1.¢ 
English Romanesque architecture after the Conquest. Architecture No. 3 R Jnl. of the 
) “ I )2 
XVl 8o pp. Oxtord: Clarendon Press. 1034. 30s. R. & P. J : ‘ 
PI 4-3 Jo. pan 24”, Montreal. 1933. Presented by Professor R. Traqu 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICI 


Fees.| Scale of Architects’ charges for local authorities’ and public 


societies’ housing work, fo. pam. London. July 1933 
BuiLpDING Types 
CLUTE (EUGENE) 
The Practical requirements of modern buildings. 


231 pp. New York: Pencil Points Press. 1928. 15s. 6d. P 


Civil 
RENDSCHMID 


(M.) 


alt l lbinger 





Surgerhaus. | Dissertation technische1 


hschule, Berlin, Juni 1932. 


0 , . Modert s 
yo. 11}”. 80 pp. and plates. Elbing: Wernichs. 1932. 7 , ss antes I jon: Pitman. 193 
«© ) xX =O] , 8o1 *s ‘ on: imi 
resented hy the Patent Of a eg +. = 259 PP » pial OT ! ~~ 
4 ) XV 
» 
KR.LBOAL Specian CoMMItTrer ON Cost Or HosprraLs AND OTHER WicGiesworti (H. HL.) 
4 3 4 1 1 ’ 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS \n Appreciation of the work of Alexander Marshall Mackenzic 
4 t 1 
Repor Special Committee. January 1934. | Reprint from the Quarterly Ilustrated of the Royal Incorporation 
po. 13”. London. 1934. Is. 6d Architects in Scotland.] 
= 1 ae | y} 022 resented hy the it 
ECcCLEsIAsTI¢ Al pam. 65 Edinburgh 1433. I 
| . 
lie INconvorarep CuurcH BUILDING Sociery ARCH ZOOLOGY 
\nnual 1 rt for the vear 1922 
si ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
Sc} > > ‘ a et . 
oe (5. M.) The Bakhshatl manuscript \ study in medieval mathematic 
Kapellen Wiurttemberg. (Dissertation der technischen By G. R. Kave 
mochschule, Stuttgart, Juni 1933. New Imperial series. Vol. xliii., pt. 3. 1933. 11s. 6d 
1» Wurzburg: Triltsch. 1934. Presented by the Patent Offi 
I BOLTZ (SILGERIED) BUILDING 
Herzog Barnim HI. von Pommern und seine kirchenstifungen INDUSTRY 
Vissertatio der technischen Hochschule, Berlin, Juli 1933. ANprEWs (F. B.) 
8)". xii~107 pp. Wurzburg: Triltsch. 1934. The Medieval builder and his methods 
» / pp. Oxford: U.P. 1925 Ps 


Presented by the Patent Office 





ALLIED ARTIS 


Paris: Université pe Paris: BisniorneQue DARI 
. p ARCHEOLOGII 
Répert ire d'art et darcheéologie Publié sous la direction de 


Année 1932. fascicule 37 
$O. 10} 310 pp. Paris: Morance. 


Marcel Aubert 


> 
1Q9 


GILBERT (CAss) 
An Address on the presentation 
National Academy of Design to I 


anuary ‘. pam. 9} New York 


the president’s medal 


H. Blashtield at 
| 1934 P; nted hy th 


{ 
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193 
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Maryon (HERBERT) 


sculpture, its meth ind ideal 
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3. Pre 
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CONSTRUCTION TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNI> 








ee Councu Ministry oF Hearru. [Town anp Country Pia J 
aetna ee sharogiers \ Ee ( I e of struce I 1 and Country Planning. Model clause : 
tural steel and other material ( il Feb- preparation of schemes. (Provisional. 5 
1 > pt pam. 4 | ( ca . s 
ruary 1932 ; im. 4 ( 39. Od.. P. $O. 134”. 103 pp. London: H .O. 19 
VERRALL (W.) Presented by the M fH 
Plastering | Reprint f ee, B ncrete nd VIRGIL (BieRBAUER) 
masonry. | I | Tees Budapest varos ¢pitési problémai [Town plan 
Hispepen (THOMAS) Budapest $0. 12”. 62 pp. Budapest: Tér és forn 
The Carpenter's tool chest Pr 
8”. 207 pp. I R P 
PRESERVATION OF .AMENITIES AND Gari 
REINFORCED CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 
* Technical paper, no. 1. Mo ! nceret SCAPA SOCIETY ) 
construction. By H. H. Brouchtor Rural refuse and its disposal B14”, 50 pp. Lond SF 
. tt. IO pp. 5 6d. R. (2 CARDIFF CIVIC SOCIETY 
ALLIED SCIENCI Phe Lavout and design of small houses. 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION pam. qi. Gar 134. R 
Che Surveyor. Historical note NorFOLK (East Cenrra) Joinr TOWN PLANNING Comirre; < 
pan Londor } F i? ! Suggestions for the use of builders. (Issued by the A Par 
PERIODICAI 1ych t pam. 9”. [Norw 132 
Tue INpran INstirutre oF ARCHITECTS JOURN Quarterly C.P.L.R.E. Peak Disrrice Apvisory PANEL Cu 
This new publication is now re¢ i Libr * Housing in the Peak district. g?”. Sheffield 3 
TOPOGRAPHY GROMORT (GEORGES) 
DUBLIN. CORPORATION L,art des jardins. IN! 
\ Book of Dublit 129 R 2 vols. 9”. Paris: Vincent ! — 
. a a . l 
oe A .Y 
Re V1ew of Per iodica S 
Within the sel ed limit of t pages attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the Journals 
received by the li Nor ils mentioned are in the loan library, but the librarian will be pleased to give information 
about prices and where each jourr he obtair Vlembers can have photostat copies of particular articles made from journal 
in the library. SC 
CIVIC BUILDINGS other, and more interesting, for the Diinger Industrien ( Manu 
Soowxunpie Werunt ab A \ Industry). Both have wide-span trussed-girder timber roofs. :, 
ai. IQ a 1 26 \la 
Competition designs for Gravenhae Town Hall by Luthman, TRANSPORT BUILDINGS 
Dudok, Kropholler, Staal, Roosenbur I ll designs BAUGILDE (BERLIN). Vol. XVI. No. 9. 10 M 
of great interest, particularly the first t Plan of a scheme for a “motor station’’ on a trunk motor 1 
‘DIT ms — aa vith connecting roads and ramp crossings to local road. 
HOSPITALS, SANATORIA, ETC. ‘ en ; 
: ote S. a , ARCHITECT AND BuitpInc News. Vol. CX NX AVIIL_ .\ 
EpitiztA MopERNA. | VIT. N j \/ : 
~# O4l3. 10 Vay 
Many good illustrations of the Institut \iedical Pathol B Vol IX. AN y, I 
Milan. an important buildit eer - ‘ 9 
Cishermciomor WMapeonc: 2 VIN \ vi The Mersey Tunnel and its ventilation buildings H. 
ms : ; towse [F.]. des . illus i ide letail. ( 
Tish tetisien Wicwtitans at £2, la-R a Row F.|. described and illustrated in considerable d 


snes’ CHURCHES | 
EXHIBITION HALLS ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News. Vol. CX NAVIIL 
L’ ARCHITECTURE (PARis.) |] LVI \ V/ f14. 25 Ma 


Designs for the Palais des Expositions i1 mpetition pro- The Church of St. George, Brentwood, Essex (Laurence King 
moted by the French Steel Utilisation ¢ I nner Tourno! 1.| and Crowe and Careless |4.4.]). A good character 
and Chappey); a single vast Paris Motor Show. modern brick building 
etc., with subsidiary offices. The mai to be 0 by 450 BYGGMASTAREN (STOCKHOLM). 1934. .No. 14. + Vay. Tyga 
metres. The designs illustrated are criticised detail Competition designs for a church at Gothenburg. Som De! 
\RKITEKTEN (HELSINGFORS). ] KXXT. A tremely interesting schemes, mostly very modern. 
Competition designs for an exhibition Helsinki-Helsineg- FA] 
fors, with extracts from assessors’ report, sot teresting de- SHOPS AND OFFICES 
signs and useful data. DesiGn For ‘To-pay. Vol. 11. No. 14. Jun:. é 
Mon F. BAUKUNST U. STADTEI Vol. XVII. No. 5. May. \n article on shop-fronts illustrated by a number of examp: g 


Two Exhibition halls—one for the Ber Mot Show, the sood and bad. 
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CHANT! Vol. I. No.1. March-April. 
Special nur on factory construction, detailed description of 
us methods Ulustrated by completed buildings, with par- 
ilar rele! to the U.S.A. 
ARCH! URAL Forum. Vol. LY. No.5. May. 
ve central dairy building, S. Antonio, Texas, distributing 
9.000.000 gallons annually. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LYNXLY. No. 2053. 24 May. 
strations and plans of a brewery in the Sarre territory (O. 


linger). 
SPORTS AND RECREATIONAL BUILDINGS 
L’ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD’ HU. Vol. V. ( 

A 
most important reference number on the planning and 
m of sports buildings, including Stadia, Racecourses. 


gth SENIeS. No. ) 





iis number fully maintains “lA. d’h.’s” reputation, 
La Consrruction Moperne. .Vo. LYLX. No. 34. 20 Mav. 
Swimming Bath at Lyon, large bath 33 by 12 metres, a small 
ith 20 by 12 metres. Spectators in galleries, cabins on the 
rround the bathing halls. 
INSTITUTIONS AND CLUBS 
SYGGE Kunst (OsLOo). 1934. April. 
Oddfellow” building. Oslo (Gudolf Blakstad and H. Munthe- 
Kass. A large modern building for the Oddfellows’ head- 
ters, Including an auditorium scating about 1,000, four 
meeting rooms with platforms or stages, offices, etc.: on 
ind floor are shops. A very interesting building. 
ARKITEKTEN (HrEtsincrors). Vol. XXXI. No. 3. 
mmunity club at Kotka. Offices. club rooms and hall for 
Ekelund). 
SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 
ConstrucTION MopERNE. Vol. XLLY. No. 33. 13 May. 
Modern school at Alefortville (Seine), by G. Gautier. A useful 


rence, 


persons 


L’ ARCHITECTURE (Paris). 


large primary school at Chalons. 


Vol. NLVIT. No. 5. 15 May. 
A **modern”™ scheme of 
nsiderable interest. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LYNIX. No. 2053. 24 May. 
ARCHITECT AND BuitpING News. Vol. CXNAVIIT. No. 


3413-4. 18 and 25 May. 
the Masonic School for Girls, Rickmansworth (Denman and 
Son | FF. 
BAUGILDE (BERLIN). Vol. XVI. No. g. 10 May. 
Competition designs for a large high school. : 
IRisH ARCHITECT AND Burtper. Vol. I. No. 1. April. 


the first number of this Belfast Journal. The chief article is 
R. S. Wilshere [F.] on the development of the modern 
01 plan. 
ARCHITECTURAL. Forum. Vol. LX. No. 5. May. 
uhoun College, Yale. One of John Russell Pope’s neo- 
gothic collegiate buildings planned to resemble in form and 
rganisation the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge with a 
al interpretation of the luxury standard of an English 


niversity. 


FARMS 
_ ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LYXV. No. g. April. 


rm Buildings, a valuable reference number with information 


n genera 


Der 








planning of farm houses and associated buildings, 


and construction. 
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DOMESTIC 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LYNXLX. No. 2052. 17 May. 
A special number on London housing with articles full of facts 
and figures of great value. 

BYGGMASTAREN. 1934. .Vo. 9. 14 March. 
Description and illustrations in two articles of modern cheap 
reinforced concrete housing in Sweden. 
HOTELS AND INNS 

ARKITEKTEN (HetsinGrors). Vol. XXXI. No. 2. 
Designs for a large modern Hotel at Helsingfors, with plans of 3 


floors. 


ARCHITECTURAL DesiGN AND ConstrRucrion. Vol. JV. 
No. 7. May. 
The Modern Publi 
trating a number of good examples 
architecture is not very lively. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Cuantiers. Vol. 1/. No. 1. 
Short article on copper roofs. 


EQUIPMENT 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. Vol. CXYLIV. No. 2623. May. 

A useful section on Thermal insulation which tails off into an 
advertisement of ““Reynolds’ Metallation’’—a 
vertisement of Reynolds Metals Company” which is good for an 
advertisement but must not be confused with the more valuable 
material in the article proper which contains among much else 
of interest a table showing the heat insulating capacities of a 


House, a special reference article illus- 
but modern public hous« 


March-Apuil. 


“reference ad- 


variety of forms of wall and roof construction. 
JOURNAL OF THE INsTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILA- 
TING ENGINEERS. Vol. JI. No. 153. May. 
Articles on Air Conditioning in Industry with some useful 
notes on the conditions required in special trades, and on 
Domestic Hot Water Supply for large buildings. 


LEGAL 
Buiwver. Vol. CYLVI. No. 4762. 11 May. 
A note by Mr. W. T. Creswell | Hon. A.] on natural water rights 
a useful reference. 
GARDENS 
Mon F. BUNKUNST U. STADTEBAU. Vol. XVIII. No. 5. 
German gardens illustrated and described in two articles. 


ProFiLe. Vol. 2. No. 4. April. 
\ special number on small gardens and flowers. 
GENERAL 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Vol, LX. No. 5. May. 
Hungary, a special supplement on Hungarian architecture, 
illustrating a good modern hotel (Czonka and Miskolezy) a 
‘National’? swimming bath (Hajos), the Budapest Central 
Market (von Meunnich), a very good building ‘Tattersall’ 
Riding School (Paulheim) with a striking concrete vault. 
L’ ARCHITECTURE VIVANTE. 1933. Winter issue. 
*Au revoir a ‘Architecture Vivante *!? is the heading to the 
foreword by le Corbusier which we are pleased to find has no 
direct architectural significance since the au revoir refers only, 
though unhappily, indeed, to the periodical and not the style of 
design with which it and le Corbusier are associated. This last 
number contains excellent photos, details and descriptions of 
Corbusiez’s Swiss pavilion in the Paris Cité Universitaire and a 
house in Algiers with other articles by Badovici, the Editor, on 
the planning schemes of Algiers and Antwerp. 


May. 
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. 
Obituary 
J1 uary 
CASS GILBERT, Hon. ¢ \IEMBER had the pleasure of some contact with Mr. ( Gilb 
, ; both during the Educational Conterence ich 1 
Pe ne aoe ae Gea, Feomati te ny rai bie. Institute held in sad when that gentlem resid 
rm . ee over one of the Sessions, and subsequently i: w York 
Cass Gilbert: I should like lust to s y ’ rad with “With regard to his creat works as an al wut is 
regard to the late Mr. ¢ ass Gilbs she lt iddition to being sufficient to say that the high reputation « een 
a very eminent American architec ti in who architecture which is entertained bv us here is. ina “ 
was dearly loved by all with whom Cal ntact. measure. owing to the beauty and the tul ind i 
cae ee ee ; aoe pew band character of his work. His character, the w ith ot 
23 ; it the geniality of it, the width of his sympathies in art, 
for the Institute he showed In many w I had only another interesting aspect of the man. But, ae 4 
two opportunities of meeting Mr. Cass Gilbert, one of I think I can cap the illustration which Sir Giles = 
them in New York, the other in Backes and I remem- has given. During a short visit to New York a 
ber being struck, when I was in N¢ Yi yy the kind hospitably entertained me and other guests, t he al 
way in which he received aS WeCE [ lropped in to his isked me, one afternoon, to meet him at the club 
sn angi, Yor os Se ‘ rae a ; o clock, and he gave up the whole of the rest of d 
os i ci sists - day to taking a stranger round New York. That act 
— drawings and chatting, which I thought beheaPcien unselfish kindness on the part of one of the busies 
‘ements thing lor a very Rice wee ee WAIN tr¢ hitec ts of Ameri a is characteristic ol the warn th 
hours. It was in August, and I did not exp to find hin heart of the man, to which we, as brother arcl 
there at all.” would like to pay Gur respect. It is a great loss: we | 
Protesso1 Berestord Pite. \\ ho Iso spok i 3 We l ST in him one of the oreal architects of oun el 


Notes 


THE ARCHITECTS’ (REGISTRATION) ACT, 


1Q2 
ie) 


Usk OF THE TERM ““REGISTERED BY A ; WH 
ARE ALSO SURVEYORS 


members is drawn to t that 


The attention o 
certain architects who 
Registration) Act, 


are registered under the Archi- 


1931, are describing themselves 


tects 








as “Registered Architects and Surveyors his descrip- 
tion is considered to be misleading to the in that 
it goes to indicate that the person using it is a Registered 
Surveyor as well as a Registered Architect It is sug- 
eested that the following form of words should be used: 

** Registered Architect, Surv 
VISIT TO THE FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


LABORATORY, PRINCES RISBOROUGH 


On Thursday, 21 June. membe 





rs Qivil pl iS notice are 


invited to visit this research statior is I I stablished 
under the Department of Scientifi nd Industrial Research 
for some eight years under the direction of Sir Ralph Pearson. 
who on retirement has been succeeded by Mr. Robertson 
The station covers a considerable are 1] 1 total staff of 
about 150. a third of whom are technical experts. and carries 
on a great variety of work upon timbers fron | parts of the 


Empire, including large scale tests or properties. 


impregnating experiments, tests on resistan » decay and 


mvcological tests on timber diseases. Sor rf se ar irried 


out tor government dep 


partments such as the post ¢ 
for trade development. others again are matters of 


The station has its own siding off the railway, whenc 
baulks of timber are brought in by truck for conversion 





saw mill or deposit in the large pond. At the mill specin 
are cut, graded and marked, and then passed on for test 


the extensive mechanical laboratory modern machines cat 


seen in operation for crushing, bending, and other ph 
sts. On the other side of the rail track is the impregnat 
and seasoning plant. including means for measuring 


absorption of creosote and other liquids by timbet 
pressure. 

\ “gravevard”™ has been established in which some thousa! 
of numbered specimens have been placed partly in the grout 
to ascertain their rates of decay in the natural or t | 


eate 


} 


\ feature which should be of special interest to 21 
ts. and which was established through R.I.B.A. represent 


ation 


Lee 


ad con- 


tion, is the dry rot house. a brick building comprising four root 


on the ground floor. and four, one off the other, in the root 
has been constructed so that part is well built and part de' 
of the 


has 


usual precautions against damp. The building 
eating 
Dry rot is now well developed in the house and its behaviour 
being analysed. 


administrative building are the laboratories tot 
here something 


In the 
cological and 
learnt about moisture content. which must be app: 
avoid troubles by movements of floors and joinery. Het 


chemical researches: 


ated 


plant admitting of the regulation of temperature 
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inquil ill be introduced to the various beetles which 
nfest umbe*. and will find that their habits have been studied 
deeply t 1¢ Can even ascertain their attitude towards the 
of incense in churches. This building also contains many 
iseum specimens of timbers and fungi. 
\mong materials, after plaster, timber probably provides the 
rchitect wit most of his troublesome problems, and those who 


are the time will find a visit to the station of value 
em in touch with what science is doing tc solve 
lich, at times, all must experience. 


are able to s 

putting 
lifficulties 
Princes Risborough is approximately 35 miles by road from 
Oxford Circus. and cheap return tickets are available on the 
ailwav at 4s. 5d. Members wishing to attend are requested to 
rite to the Secretary of the Science Standing Committee, 
Conduit Street. W.1. as soon as possible, and in any case not 
ater than Thursday, 14 June, when particulars regarding 
imes of trains. etc.. will be sent to them. The party will prob- 
bly leave London soon after noon. ALAN E, Munsy [F.] 

COUNCIL GUESTS 

The Council Guests for the evening of Monday 28 May 
ere: Mr. W. G. Newton, M.C., M.A., F.R.LB.A.; Sir 
Henry Pelham, K.C.B., Permanent Secretary the Board of 
Education: Sir William Rothenstein, M.A.: Mr. Charles R. 
Finnis. M.A... Clerk of the Merchant Taylors’ Company; 
Mr. George Turner, M.C., The Master of Marlborough Col- 
ve: Mr. Frank Fletcher. Headmaster of Charterhouse School; 
Mr. John Bell, M.A., High Master of St. Paul’s School; 
Mr. John Russell Pope, P.L.B., M.A.. Litt.D., Hon. Cor- 
responding Member; Mr. A. J. Davis, A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A.; and 
Mr. G. A. Crockett. 

The following accepted invitations to be present at the 


eeting: Mr. G. A. Riding, Headmaster. Aldenham School, 
nd Mrs. Riding: Mr. F. B. Malim, Master of Wellington 
College: Mr. M. L. Jacks. Headmaster, Mill Hill School, and 


\Irs Jac ks: The Rev. A. C. Powell. O.B.E.. Headmaster, 
Capt. R. W. Jepson, M.A... Headmaster, 
Mr. CG, M: Cox; MLA... Head 


psoom College: 
\fercers’ School, Holborn: 
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master, Berkhamsted School; Mr. H. Grose-Hodge, Headmaster 
of Bedford School, and Mrs. Grose-Hodge; Mr. W. R. Booth. 
Master, Dulwich College: Mr. W. H. A. Whitworth, M.C.. 
Headmaster, Framlingham College, Suffolk; Mr..H.A.Wootton, 
B.Sc... Headmaster, Perse School, Cambridge, and Mrs. H. A. 
Wootton; Miss M. Taylor: Mr. H. L. Price, M.A., Headmaster, 
Bishop’s Stortford College; The Rev. D. G. Loveday, M.A.. 
Headmaster Cranleigh School, Surrey. 


ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 
EXHIBITION OF FINAL CoMPETITION DestGNs 

Phe designs submitted in the Final Competition for th 
Rome Scholarship in Architecture wi!l be on exhibition in the 
Galleries of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. between the hours of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Satur- 
days 10 a.m. and 5 p.in.) from 22 June to 30 June 1934. 

Phe scholarship is provided by the Roya! Institute of British 
Architects, which makes a grant of £750 a year to the British 
School at Rome. It is awarded by the Faculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Rome, and is keenly contested annually 
by the most brilliant students selected from the various 
Architectural Schools in the country. The scholar is required 
to go to Rome to study for a period of two or three vears at the 
British School at Rome. 

rhis vear the subject of the competition was **A Building for 
a Permanent Exhibition of Art in  Industrv.’’ Fourteen 
students, drawn from the following Schools, took part: 

The School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. 

The Leeds School of Architecture. 

The Liverpool School of Architecture, 
Liverpool. 

Phe School of Architecture, The Architectural Association, 
London. 

Che Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. 

The Royal Academy Architectural School. 

The School of Architecture, University of Manchester. 

The Armstrong College Schoo! of Architecture, University 
of Durham. 


University of 





SCHOOL 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 


he following notes have been contributed by a student: 
mong this vear’s measured work by the Third Year 
some interesting drawings by P. H. Laurence and K. C. Brown, 
street in Stamford. They form a complete record of a 





were 


of cighteenth-century houses. and are valuable as an 
nalysis both of the individual domestic buildings. and also 
the street design of the period. The drawings were accom- 
nied by admirable photographs and a written analysis. 


Mentions were awarded on the Second Year 
subject of a Boudoir in the Louis Seize stvle. The 
fecorauion of modern buildings has as vet failed to find any 
standards of expression, and it is obvious that this cannot be 
hieved until an accepted precedent can be discovered from 
vhich a modern vernacular can be built up. For certain types 
1 decoration it is possible that this precedent may be found 

the Louis Seize style which did succeed in attaining a very 
expression of elegance and festivity in decoration. As 
ich the stvle is well worthy of study. 


[wo | Irst 


leccration 


NOTES 


In the near future the Third and Fourth Years are to do an 
esquisse for an A.A. Sports Cup. It is to be hoped that the 
result will be as successful as that of the last esquisse of a 
similar nature. when R. Y. Goodden’s design was selected fo 
the Architects’ Golfing Society’s Cup. The finished product 
was one of the rare examples of good design in athletic cups, 
illustrated in a recent issue of Design for To-Day. 


has been a marked revival of interest in cricket this 


which were 

Phere 
term, and the increased number of players have enabled inter- 
Year matches to be played weekly. 

At the first general meeting of the term Lord Balfour talked 
on slum conditions and rehousing, and a number of photo- 
graphs illustrating housing schemes in England and on the 
Continent are on exhibition. In this connection, Mr. Rowse’s 
proposal outlined in the Evening Standard for erecting new 
buildings over the existing roads provides an interesting solu- 
tion to the problem of housing the tenants during the processes 
of demolition and re-building. 


D. EB. PB. 
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The past term, with the excey 


ti 


yn 


festivities, which included *‘Panto |] 
collection is made on behalf of the 


} 


or 


of great drawing-board activity. and 


Budden’s Inaugural Lecture as Roscoe | 


was given in the Arts Theatre 
oppressive dignity of full acad 


ward an argument which intet 


whether lay or professional. H 


architecture from the Renaissancs 


the emergence and growth of 
contemporary building processes 
ing up and co-ordinating of the 


within, rather than their manipt 


arbitrarily imposed from with 








| 


tr 


tration to the force of the argument 


Ten days later, Professor Reills 


the Roscoe Lecture of the Literary 


He delighted a large audience 
The Body « f the Town”: and 


this JOURNAL. 


Another lecture. less formal stil 


Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, who 


Society for Cultural Relations wi 


APPLICATIONS FOR 


ELECTION: 2 


In accordance with the tern 
} 


MII 


JULY 


B 


election of candidates for membershiy 


Council Meeting to be held on 


names and addresses of the cane 


their proposers, found by the Cour 
in accordance with the Charter 


published for the information of membe 


tion or other communication respe 


the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later 


AS FELLOWS 


ELKINGTON: GEORGE LEONARD [ A 
Pountney Hill, E.C.4: 4 Wood 
Proposed by George Elkingtor 
C. Ramsey. 

Gipps: THomaAs Harry |-1. 1902], 1 
S.W.: 156 Preston Road, Wem! 
Palmer Baines, Robert Cromit 


Saxon: FREDERICK CHARLES. M.( 


Chambers, St. Werburgh Street 
Park. Chester. Proposed by Pr 


Professor Lionel B. Budden 
Council under the provisior 
Wray: KENNETH FLETCHER [A 
Sussex: ‘* Tinkers Dell,” I 
Proposed by Kenneth M. B. ¢ 


Ernest Elcock 
And the following Licentiates 


examination 

LAWRENCE: FREDERIC WILLIAM, 9 
mouth: Four Winds, Guildhil 
by Wm. Hector Mackenzie \ 

R. Collins 
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pene 1934 
the School, on Architecture in the U.S.S.R. A an enn 
taining talk, an informal discussion ensued, an questin 
of large scale slum clearance was brought up, } Williams. 
Ellis remarking that ‘‘at present our so-called \ re agair 
slums is more in the nature of a tame mock fight. ie 

\ fourth interesting lecture, to a wider audi still. 
Given on the wireless by Protessor Abercrombik arct 
under the title of **Wanted—A Free Hand”: s ery clea 


easons for the need of careful town-planning, 1 


ably fully in the short space of twenty minutes. 


In the yearly struggle for a place in the finals 1€ Var 
R.I.B.A. prizes and scholarships open to stude1 he Liy 
poo! School has maintained a good average. N s than 
candidates have been admitted to the comp: n for 


Rome Scholarship:—Messrs. H. B. Alsopp, A. Bullen. 
Clokey, M. G. Gilling and R. Hartley; while Mr. W. E. Cousj 
is in the final for the Victory Scholarship, and Mr. A. E. A. D 
for the Tite Prize. 


On 11 May, the University of Liverpool is honouring 
Professor Reilly by conferring on him an honorary LL.D 
St. George’s Hall will house a large gathering on that oceasi 


in which the grave and gay, iti curious combination, 


to pay their respects to the great men, each in their 
Che School will naturally be proud to see its former head 





the platform again, and takes this opportunity to congratul 


him. on a well-deserved honour. 


SPINK: JOHN Wititam, Clarence Chambers, Kingston-on-Thar 
Surrey: 73 Cobham Road, Kingston-on-Thames. P Is 
\. Jessop Hardwick, W. H. Ansell and A. Harold Goslett 

AS ASSOCIATES (17 
KATHLEEN RACHEL Hart ey, B.Arch.(Lypl.) [Passed fi 
ears’ course at the Live rpool School of Arc hitecture, [ nl 
iverpool. Exempted from Final Examination}, Li | 

Shelford Rectory, Cambridge. Proposed by Professor C. H 
Reilly, Professor Lionel B. Budden and Edward R. F. Cole 

CAVANAGH: Howarp ERNeEst BERNARD [Passed five years’ cours 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final | 
i 19 Saint George’s Square, S.W.1. Propose 
Harry Barnes, John Grey and Howard Robertson 












( Nu: PAuL EUGENE | Passed five years’ course at the Architec 
\ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination], 3 Glouces 
CGrardens Golders Green, N.W.11. Proposed D Howar 
Robertson, S. Gordon Jeeves and L. H. Bucknell 

GARRARD: GEORGE Epwarp JAMES WILFRED [Passed fi 

se at the Birmingham School of Architecture | 

ial Examination], Dennington, Somerville Road. S 

Proposed by John B. Surman, George Drvysda 

and William T. Benslyn. 











Coldhel 


HurcHrson: Wirtiam Roserr [Passed five years’ cours 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final E-xan 

idale. Cross Oak Road, Berkhamsted, Herts. P1 

ward Robertson, John Grey and L. H. Buck 

vip MorGax, B.Arch., Dip.C.D. [Passed five years 

he Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverp 

1 Final Examination], Argo Villa, St. Dogmae 

ales. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Buddet 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie and Percy Thomas 








IN HLEY: GILBERT ALEXANDER [Passed five vears’ ¢ 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final E) 
n|. The High Hall, Steeton, Keighley. Yorks. Pr 


Godtrey L. Clarke and applying for nomination by ( 





the provisions of Bye-law 3 d 
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\[errinG: A .~ Louw, B.A. (Cape Town), B.Arch.(Lvpl.) [Passed GOvaAN: Horace ARTHUR RENDEL, 5, Queensferry Terrace, Edin- 
we ve ourse at the Liverpool School of Architecture, burgh. 

Univer { Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination], Gray: MAxwe.tt Campiix, Waiohika, Private Bag, Gisborne, New 
Highst Road, Rondebosch, S. Africa. Proposed by Professor Zealand. 


8. Budden, Edward R. F. Cole and applying for 

by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3(d). 
frxro: JAY Dip.Arch.(Aberdeen) [Passed five years’ course at 
* 4. School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aber- 
ii ipted from Final Examination], North Bodiechell, 
: erdeenshire. Proposed by W. L. Duncan, T. Scott 
Sutherland and R. Leslie Rollo. 

: Da Francois Huco, B.Arch.(Lypl.) [Passed five years’ 
the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 
Liverp Exempted from Final Examination), co Messrs. 
Louw and Louw, 501 Santam Buildings, Cape Town. Proposed 
by Professor Lionel B. Budden, Edward R. F. Cole and applying 


for nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye- 


Lionel 


nominat 


law 3(a 

pati Miss Rurn Mary [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination}, 
Pyrford House, Woking. Proposed by Howard Robertson, 
John Grey and Julian R. Leathart. 

ak-Ross: Latn | Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted from Final 
Examination], co Barclays Bank, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden, J. J. Joass and S. 
Gordon Jeeves. 

wers: FREDERIG WALTER {Passed the qualifying Examination 
ipproved by the Board of Architectural Education of the 
Institute of South African Architects], g Southern Life Build- 
nes. Smith Street, Durban, South Africa. Proposed by Ernest 
M. Powers, Wallace Paton and G. T. Hurst. 

Paice: Joun Ceci. BurNETT [Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted from 
Final Examination], 27 Brunswick Square, W.C.1. Proposed by 
Professor A. E. Richardson, L. Stuart Stanley and Matthew J. 
Dawson. 

SipBorToM : JouN GRIsEDALE [ Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Flat No. 2, 31 Colville Square, W.11. — Pro- 
posed by H. V. Lanchester, J. Murray Easton and Captain T. A. 
Lodge. 

Vutte: GEORGE Hunt [Passed five years’ course at the Birmingham 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], 
The Croft. Mulrey Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 
Proposed by John B. Surman, J. H. W. Hickton and George 
Drysdale. 

\irson: Davin MarsHALL Mutwoop | Passed five vears’ course at 
the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. 
Exempted trom Final Examination], 61 Hamilton Terrace, 
N.W.8. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, L. Stuart 
Stanley and Matthew J. Dawson. 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 
Ihe following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the 
meeting of the Council held on 14 May, 1934. 


Bion: JEAN Morse, 
Sea 


$6 Durham Road, Southchurch, Southend-on- 
wn: Eric. 644 Huddersfield Road. Dewsbury. 
BURY-BRowN: Henry THomas, Ducks Hill Grange. Northwood, 
Middlesex 
CHARLES: FREDERICK WILLIAM Botrox, The 
Cheshire 
FFMAN: HAROLD, 82 Broad Street, Hanley. Stoke-on-Trent. 
om: Ceci, Henry, 100 Plashet Road, Upton Park, London, E..13. 
Rogerr Brian, Mill Road, Whangarei, New Zealand. 
K: HEN BAXTER, co High Commissioner tor New Zealand. 
5 Strand, London, W.C.2 
vy, 108, Northfield Road, Kings Norton, Birmingham. 
nan GONTRAN IceToN, 34 Cartwright Gardens. London, 
E | 


Chase. Hoylake, 








GIBBERD: Ha 








HaABGOopD: JOHN KENNETH, 25, North Road, Ripon, Yorks. 

HALL: Dents CLARKE, Upminster Common, Essex. 

HALL: JAMEs STANLEY, c ‘0 National Bank of Australasia, Australia 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2 

Hastie: Hamish Pontox, 30 Glendevon 
Edinburgh, 12. 

Hirst: SypNEY GEORGE, c 0 Australia House, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 

Hoop: ANDREW STEWART, Purlars Acre, Tranent. 

HOopkKINSON: GEOFFREY, 16 Parkgate Road, Chester. 

HvuGHEs: GEOFFREY MApeN, 77 Old Park Avenue, Enfield. 

Knopp: GEORGE AuBREY, 148 Kenton Lane, Kenton, Harrow, 
Middlesex. 

Kwan: Wine Hono, The Architectural Association, 34-36, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

McKee: Davin Law: Cloughmore. Burlington Crescent, Rhyl. 

MonTGOMERY: FRANCIS GERARD, Beplands, Sandfield Park, Liver- 
pool, I2. 

NasH: GoRDON DouGLas, Holme Lodge, Oakleigh Park South, N.20 

NEWTON: JESSE RONALD, 28 Station Road, Langley Mill, Notts. 

PascOE: ARNOLD PauL, c o New Zealand House, 415 The Strand, 
London. W.C.2. 

RicHMOND: ErHet Mary, 37 Beresford Road, Rose Bay, Sydney. 
Australia. 

Ritey: JAMEs Epwinx, 14 Priory Street, York. 

Scott: WALTER SCHOMBERG, Broomlands, Kelso, Roxburghshire. 

SHEPPARD: RICHARD HERBERT, 93 Somerville Road, Bristol, 7. 

SHERIDAN-SHEDDEN: JOHN RONALD, 24 Newfoundland 
Gabalfa, Cardiff. 

SMITH: JACK, 519 Leeds Road, Dewsbury, Yorks. 

THomson: MarGaret McBripe Nairn: “Burnside,” 
Lanarkshire. 

Tompson: ALAN REGINALD, 27 Bennett Street, Cremorne, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

RUDE: JoHN GERARD, Sherwood Road, Toowong, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

PucKER: Har Dya, Verma Bhawan, Bombay 21, India. 

Pucker: Lestie JOHN, “Beechcrott,”” Wensley Road, Harrogate, 
Yorks. 

Wates: JAMEs Howarp, Mevell Hall, Gargrave, Nr. Shipton. 

Wor: ANTHONY PETER, 34 Southgate Road, Potters Bar, Middlesex. 


Place, Murrayfield, 


Road, 


Hartwood, 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 


During the month of April, 1934, the following were regis- 
tered as Probationers of the Royal Institute: 


ADLER: CyriL, 1 Redesdale Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

ARMSTRONG: JAMES ROLESON, 73 Oakwood Crescent, 
Middlesex. 

3ALL: LESLIE, 56 Station Road, Hugglescote. 

Bertepy: Lestre Georce, “Corner Café.’ Fulford Road, York. 

BLooMFIELD: JACK, 56 Turnham Green Terrace, Chiswick, W.4 

BopENHAM: RayMoOND FRANK, 59 Wolverhampton Road, near 
Hagley Road West. Birmingham 

Brown: REGINALD JOHN, “Poplars,” 
Herefordshire. 

BuTLER: REGINALD COTTERELL, 
mans Park. 


CHAPMAN: KENNETH GEORGE, 


Greentord, 


Bank Crescent, Ledbury. 


Elmhurst, Bradmore Way. Brook- 
Fairfield Road, Halesowen. Birm- 
ingham 

CureistigE: JAMEs, 108 Claughton Road, Birkenhead. 

CoGHILL: JoHN LaMont, Dunrobin, Golspie. 

Couuins: ARTHUR REGINALD GEORGE, 75 Thrale Road, Streatham 
Cook: EvAn, jl. Water Lane, Stratford, E.15. 

Cowan: RAtpu, 18 Moston Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Cuttum: Dennis GorpDon, 75 Chevening Road, N.W.6 

Eaton: THomMAs ALBERT, 30, East Road, West Ham, E.15 
FatRHURST: RICHARD. 20 Southfield Drive. Westhoughton, Bolton 
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FLecK: Henry Baxter. co High Cor ssioner { W aland NEALON: KENNETH, 22 Coombe Road. Crovdon. Su 
415 Strand, W.C.2 OLIVER: WALTER J AMEs, Braishfield House, Charlton 

Fooxs: Hans Orro JACK, 15 Kensington | ce Garde Hants. 

FRENCH: FREDERICK WILLIAM. > plat 1 ros al PASCO! ARNOLD PAtL, c.o New Zealand House. fI 
Newcastle, Staffs. PoEL: STANLEY Bacon, “Otago,” The Chase, Rom 

GatnsFoRD: ALAN PETER, 9 Ailsa Terrace, ert Ol Potuitt: Eric, 29 Harridge Avenue, The Brush 
Cheshire. 

POLLOCK: JACKSON NisBET, Medwyn Bank, Corstorp! 

RALPH: THOMAS CARLYLE, 30 Turner Road, Norwi 

SOULSBY: JOHN PETER FREDERICK, 127 Coltman Str 

STEEL: GEORGE, ** Onitsha,” Bhylls Lane, Merry H 

Ho.LiLINGWORTH: Harry, 16 Wellington Stree ncasre tor 


GRIFFITHS: MIcHAEL HENDERSON, G 

Hai: JAMES STANLEY, ¢ 0 Nat 
House, Strand, W.C.2 

Hirst: SYDNEY GEORGE, ¢ 0 Aust! 


Hovu.peER: GERALD THOMAS, 143 St rs Road, Lex STEER: OLIVER Epwin, 16 Longlands Park Cresce1 

JARVIS: BERNARD ARTHUR WI M | Loar arrow SWEET: FREDERICK SIDNEY JOHN, 45 Richmond R 
Middlesex Somerset. 

KNAPPER: CHARLES, Brierles { | ‘ R I [ARBOLTON: NORMAN Eric, 10 Moorland Road, Eds 
Stoke-on-Trent. THOMASON: WILFRED HENRY, 19 Clare Avenue, Hoo 

Luck: Leste LLEWELLYN, 26! hestet Nor ts- PRAvis: CLirFoRD Parker, “Hilbre,” 204 Dimsdal 
mouth, Hants stanton, Staffs. 

NIACKERETH: DONALD ALKER He rrace rfield, nea PUCKER: Har Dyat, Verma Bhawan, Bombay, 21, | 
Manchester. WarD: JOHN CHARLES, “Runnymede.” 302 Cot 

Maupstey: JOHN ALAN, * Pinew H Jentha nea Hull. 
Lancaster. Lancs WaAcGH: Eric, 9 Freetrade Street, Rochdale, Lancs 

Morris: THomas Evtas, he e( : Or by. Idle WEEKES: SIDNEY, 23 Hawthorne Avenue, Kenton R 
brough, Yorkshire WHEELER: JOHN Martin, “Redcourt.’ Lee-on-the 

Naso: Gorpon Dovci ( | : tt WREGLESWORTH: GEORGE GUY STEVENS, 57 Whe 
Whetstone, N.2¢ Derby. 


Notices 


THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING Institution, have had under consideration the qu 
Che Twelfth General Meeting of the Session 19 , will | fessional fees in connection with reinstatements a 
held on Monday, 18 June 1934 & p.t r the following No difficulty arises in connection with a fire in a building 
purposes: in course of erection because the building contract provid 
To read the Minutes of the Elevent senel ing held for such occurrences. It is in connection with a fire in an exist- 
on Monday, 28 May 1934: form: t I nbers and ing building that difficulties are likely to arise, owing to t 
students attending for the first tit il eir electic policy being frequently indefinite in its terms. The ordinar 
lo read the report of the Scru 1 to examin insurer of a building in many cases does not realise that, al- 
the voting papers for the election of t oul nd Standi though the services of an architect and a quantity surve 
Committees for the Session 1934 and sometimes a clerk of works are normally essential t 
INFORMAL DISCUSSION ON \TTER rebuilding owner, unless he is specifically covered agair 
PROFESSIONAL INTE] these fees they do not form part of the Insurance compan 


| G t ! } \ ye iability for payment in the case of partial or complete d 


At the conclusion of the abe sing 
an informal and private discuss y tt irrent 1 truction of the building; and in many cases the insurer Is 1 
fessional interest or concern. M are of this until it Is too late. 
for discussion. with or without In the interests of both themselves and their clients mem| 


nterest or difficulty. are advised to take every possible step to ensure that fees | 


DoLcies 


COMPETITIA : professional services are specifically covered in fire insura! 


Phe Council and Comp mind Fe : 
mbers and members « ! duty NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 
refuse to take pa Serpe onditions The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention t 
are in conformity Wit EDN uatiol fe the fact that information in the records of the Building Resear 
duct of Architectura mpeut fA Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member 
the Institute the architectural profession, and suggest that architects woul 
While, In the Case Of st! ! MPCHIONS, be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
modifications of the = Spee preparations of which they have had no previous experience, t 
it is the duty of memibet ! part mn a apply to the Director for any information he can impart regarc- 
limited competition to not ret ! ng their properties and application. 
immediately, submitting part ELLIO! fs 
requiremet! t now forms part ol the ¢ P) ssiona ra THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 
tice. in which it is ruled that a for r mort Members are reminded that the National Association 
architects to prepare designs in cor same proje Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for te 
s deemed a limited competition purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. 
ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ] Members who experience difficulties with water compan 
CLAIMS UNDER FIRE INSURANCI tc., in connection with fittings are recommended t seek 
The Practice Standing Committ advice of the Association. The address of the Association 
inction with representative ( re W ors’ $6 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 

bers are contemplating applying for appoint- 
is they are recommended to communicate with 
R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 


on respecting conditions of employment, cost of 


ic conditions, etc. 


NTIATESHIP OF THE R.1.B.A. AND THE 
CHITECTS (REGISTRATION) ACT 

il have decided that after 31 December 1933 no 
for admission to membership as Licentiates will be 
nless the candidates’ names have been entered on 
of Registered Architects. 


\DVICE FOR MEMBERS OF THE R.I.B.A. 
ice Standing Committee, with the approval and 
the Council, have made arrangements with an 
solicitor whereby members of the R.I.B.A. can 
advice for a very moderate fee on matters which 

ir practice from time to time. 

ving arrangements have been made: 
mber desiring advice as to his legal position should 

lirst instance communicate his enquiry to the Hon. 
ry of the Practice Standing Committee, together 
relative documents. Should the matter raise a 
of general interest to the profession the Com- 


vould obtain the opinion and forward it to the 


In other cases the member would be put in 


nication with the solicitor, who would advise him 
iatters of general interest the solicitor’s fee would be 
qually by the R.I.B.A. and the member concerned, 
other cases the fee would be borne wholly by the 
mber. The fee would in either « ase be limited to a fixed 
nt. The advice would normally be confined to an 
opinion on the documents, but in cases where an inter- 
view between the member and the solicitor would be 
desirable, this would be arranged without extra fee. 
Particulars as to the fee chargeable may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Under the provision of Bye-law 21, the following have ceased 
to be members of the R.I.B.A. 
Ay Associate: William George Lloyd Cheriton. 
1; Licentiate: William Wells. 


Competitions 


BELFAST: SANATORIUM EXTENSION 
The Tuberculosis Committee of the Belfast Corporation 
nvite architects who have been resident in Northern Ireland 
since 1 March 1933, to submit in competition designs for an 


extension and improvements to the Municipal Sanatorium at 


Whiteabbey 
\ssessor: Mr. R. S. Wilshere [F.]. 
Premiums: 500, 200 and 100 guineas. 
Last day for questions: 28 April 1934. 


Last day for receiving designs: 31 July 1934. 


DUDLEY: PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL 
[he Local Education Authority of Dudley invite architects 
having an office within a radius of 15 miles of 
tbmit in competition designs for a new elementary 


resiagent ¢ 


D idjey tc 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


School to be erected on the Wren’s Nest portion of the Priory 
Estate. 

Assessor: Mr. Herbert T. Buckland [F-]. 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £50. 

Last day for questions: 7 May 1934. 

Last day for receiving designs: 16 July 1934. 


LUTON : NEW SCHOOL 
Fown Council have appointed Mr. J. Alfred 
. [F.] to act as assessor in a competition for a new 
school to be erected at Hart Lane, Luton. Conditions are not 
vet availabl 
OLYMPIA: EXHIBITION STAND 

Messrs. Venesta, Ltd., invite architects resident in Great 
Britain and under the age of 30 on 31 January 1935 to submit 
in competition designs for an exhibition stand to display 
Venesta plywoods at the Building Trades Exhibition at 
Oly mpla in Se pl mbet 1934. 

Jury of Assessors: Mr. H. de C. Hastings, Editor, The Archi- 

ts’ Journal; Mr. W. L. Wood, Editor, The Architect and Building 

Mr. W. ‘T. Plume, Editor, The Builder; Mr. Henry 
therford: Mr. John Gloag; and an architect nominated by 
of The Archit ul Review. 
ums: {£100 and four of £/10 each. 
for receiving designs: 23 June 1934. 
nditions of the competition may be obtained. on applica- 
from Messrs. Venesta, Ltd., Vintry House, Queen Street 
London, E.C.4 
SLOUGH: NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 
| h Urban District Council invite archite 
submit in competition designs for new Council Offices 
erected at Salt Hill. 

\ssessor: Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.]. 

Premiums: £250, £150 and £100. 

Last day for questions: 23 April 1934. 

Last day for receiving designs: 26 June 1934. 

SWINDON: PROPOSED TOWN HALL EXTENSION 

The Town Council of Swindon propose to hold a competition 
for Extensions to the present Town Hall, and Mr. A. B. 
Knapp-Fisher [F.] has been appointed by the President of the 
R.I.B.A. to act as Assessor. Conditions have not yet been 
drawn up. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY: NEW MUNICIPAL 
OFFICES 

Che Swinton and Pendlebury Urban District Council invite 
architects of British nationality to submit, in competition, 
designs for new Municipal Offices. 

\ssessor: Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £75. 

Last day for questions: 11 June 1934. 

Last day for receiving designs: 17 August 1934. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. William Carter, M.B.E., Clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices. Swinton, Manchester. Deposit £1 1s. 
WOLVERHAMPTON: MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY HALLS 

Che Corporation of Wolverhampton invite architects of 
British nationality, resident in the British Isles, to submit 
in competition designs for new Municipal Assembly Halls. 

Assessor: Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 

Premiums: £359, £250 and £150. 

Last day for questions: 21 May 1934. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 October 1934. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS ? Ne 1934 


garding the competition, and thanked Mr. A1 I. Dave 
\. [F.] for giving the medal. , 
rofessor W. G. Newton, M.C., M.A. [F.]. havir 1a Paper 
‘The Planning of the Public School,” a discussion 1. and on 
on of Mr. Frank Fletcher. M.A... Headmas ( harter- 
onded by Mr. John Bell. M.A., High Mast St. Paul’s 
ote of thanks was passed to Professor New icclama- 

1 was brietly re sponded lo. 


proceedings closed at oO p.m. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society 
PENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION SCHEME FOR 
ARCHITECTS 


adequate pension whe ing days 
er of grave concern to ti fessional 
ilt-edged and other si cks have 
prospect ot 


yusand pounds meant com but those 


recovery i re WaS a 


the scheme of pension and ly insur- 


CS Ils appearance ata n /pportune 


has been formulated by the Ins ice Com- 
Ol Arc! tects’ Benevolent Soc iely and ailable to 
mbers of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied at \ssociated 
ties. An adequate pension can be secured, fixed in amount, 
ery Wav guarantlec d, Loge ther with the nent ofa 
pension, payable for life and similarly guaranteed, if 
ber does not reach reuurrement age. 
[he scheme is designed on the broadest lines and the 
ember without dependants may take advantage of the pen- 
benefit alone or the pension can be commuted for a cash 
f desired. 
BENEFITS UNDER THE SCHEMI 
nefits under the scheme include 
\ Member's Pension, which may be effected tor units of £50 
er annum, payable monthly and commencing ittainment 
the anniversary of entry nearest to age 05 pension 1s 
ari | 1 minimum period of five years and payable 
ereafter for the remainder of life. 
Beneticiarv’s Pension, payable as from the anniversary 
tin Benefit No. 1. but to the widow (or other nomin- 
if the member dies before age 65. The 
n is adjusted in accordance with the dis- 
ves of the member and his wit 
on. Under this benefit a payment of £ 50 yearly 
pendant irom the date of death ot the member 
ee 65 until attainment of the anniversary previously 
oned, atter which Benetit No. 2 becomes ava ible. 
Provision can be made for anv number of units (of £50 per 
num) up to a maximum of £500 per annum. 
By adopting a scheme which is limited to members of the 
ctural profession, the Committee has been able to secure 
advantageous terms than would be obtainable by 


rs individually. 
are entitled to claim rebate of Income Tax on their 
contributions to the scheme both in respect of 
n and of family provision benefit. 


aflet is enclosed with this number of the JOURNAL 


particulars of the scheme will be sent on application 
Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, , Conduit 
Es 
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